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SMALL COMBOS 


Them there eves 
The Hollywood Hucksters 
You can depend on me 
Nat Cole and the International Jazzmen 
High falutin’ 
Benny Goodman and his Sextet 
Just you, just me 
Big Sid Catlett's Band 
If I had you 
Red Nichols and his famous Pennies 
Under a blanket of blue 
Red Norvo’s Nine 
Bud’s invention 
Buddy de Franco and his Sextet 
Mama don’t allow it 
Julia Lee and her Boyfriends 
LC 6563 


PIANO STYLISTS 


A bag of rags Return trip 
Marvin Ash Nat Cole 
Theme to the West Cuban Pete 
Stan Kenton Mel Powell 
I'll be seeing you 
Jess Stacey Art Tatum 
St. Louis blues 
Freddy Slack Joshua Johnson 
LC 6559 


You took advantage of me 


Battin’ the boogie 


THE LATEST JAZZ AND SWING 


ON CAPITOL LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


DIXIELAND STYLISTS 


Panama 
Pete Daily and his Chicagoans 
Dustin’ off the ivory 
Armand Hug and his Pontchartrain Poor Boys 
Muskrat ramble 
Eddie Miller and his Band 
Somebody stole my gai 
Sharkey and his Kings of Dixieland 
Swecthearts on parade 
Marvin Ash and his Mason-Dixon Muste 
Susie 
Ray Bauduc and the Bobcats 
Shim-me-sha-wabble 
Pee Wee Hunt and his Orchestra 
South Rampart Street parade 
Nappy Lamare and his Levee Loungers 
LC 6562 


WOODY HERMAN 


Early Autumn ; Sonny speaks : 
Tenderly ; Lemon drop ; 
Starlight souvenirs ; Keeper of the flame ; 
Rhapsedy in wood ; More moon 
Woody Herman and his Orchestra 


LC 6560 


THE MODERN IDIOM 


Round Robin Stan Aenton and his Orchestra’ @  Aishie Buddy de Franco and his Sextet 

Overtime Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra @ Opus 96 Bill Harris and his Orchestra 

Oo-la-la_ Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra Spain Woody Herman and his Orchestra 

Budo Miles Davis and his Orchestra. @ Short wave Maynard Ferguson and his Orchestra 
LC 6561 
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THE GOSPEL QUEEN 


By DOUG. WHITTON 


Y attention was first drawn to 
Mahalia Jackson by an article 
which appeared in the Record Changer 
nearly four years ago. I had come to 
regard the Changer’s raves somewhat 
circumspectly, as they were at that time 
devoting reams of paper to the praise 
of such doubtful musical organizations 
as the Firehouse Five plus Two and 
the Webfoot Jazz Band, neither of 
which may be said to have left master- 
pieces which will go down to posterity 
as a precious heritage. 

That, however, is just what Mahalia 
has done; her first record, cautiously 
ordered from the States as a result 
of the Changer article, produced in me 
an immediate impression of greatness 
which I shall not readily forget. Need- 
less to say I immediately requested all 
other available Mahalia recordings and 
they have been a constant joy to me 
ever since. Friends to whom 1 
played the discs were equally spell- 
bound by the majesty of her voice; all 
agreed that here was a major discovery 
of a great musical figure, equal in 
stature to Bessie Smith. 

At that time I was giving a series of 
recitals up and down the country, to 
jazz club audiences composed mainly 
of enthusiasts who had only recently 
begun to take an interest in jazz and 
folk music. I had learned from experi- 
ence that to such audiences, fast. 
rhythmic records were most likely to 
register, while very slow, quiet per- 
formances’ generally brought’ forth 
nothing but a low chatter of boredom. 
The first such audience to whom 1 
cautiously played Mahalia’s slow, simple 
and moving “In My Home Over There ” 


were awed to silence; one could have 
heard the drop of the proverbial pin, 
and a spontaneous burst of applause 
followed the record. This reception 
was repeated at every recital where I 
played a Mahalia Jackson disc. 

An artist who can produce such a 
profound impression must be one of 
the greats. And Mahalia is great; her 
voice combines the simplicity and 
warmth of the classic folk singers 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


such as Bessie and Leroy Carr, with 
the artistry, power and distinct:on of 
such stars of the concert platform as 
Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson. 
In fact, Mahalia learned to sing by 
listening to records of these artists, 
and she would often sneak out, although 
forbidden by her parents, to listen to 
her idol Bessie Smith. Although the 
songs she sings are sacred ones (many 
of her own composition) she is no 
stick-in-the-mud and combines her 
musical activities with running a 
thriving beauty-parlour business. 

In the United States, particularly 
among her own people, she has re- 
ceived the recognition which is her due. 
Her records are fantastically popular, 
many have sold over a million copies. 
She is regularly voted “favourite 
spiritual singer” in the annual polls 
run by such magazines as Ebony aad 
Our World, and she has been appointed 
official soloist for the Baptist Church 
of America. Her public appearances 
regularly attract audiences of five and 
six thousand, and in September she 
gave her third triumphal Carnegie Hal) 
concert. 

In Europe. Mahalia’s name is just 
beginning to become known, although 
in Scandinavia her fabulous recording 
of “Silent Night. Holy Night” has 
become a major popular hit during the 
past three months. 

From Britain. we wish Mahalia 
Jackson “Welcome to Europe,” with 
the knowledge that the sure success of 
her concerts in this country and other 
European appearances will add inter- 
national honours to her already majes- 
tic status in the world of music. 
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THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE 
PICTURE 


By 
STEVE RACE 


I WAKE up each morning at 11, a fact 

which has nothing to do with the 
hour at which I start work. 

The other day, 45 minutes before 1 
woke up, I was driving into the West 
End. And standing at a bus stop, shield- 
ing his beard from the rain, was some- 
one who looked like Rex Harris. 

I drove on, thinking in my befuddled 
way how strange it was that I should 
see someone like Rex Harris at a bus 
stop, shielding his beard from the rain. 
I was two hundred yards further on 
before * realized that it might in fact 
be Rex Harris. 

So I turned the car round and went 
back for him, and it was Rex Harris, 
and he was quite miserable. We talked 
of this and that. ‘“ Never mind,” I said, 
declutching smartly outside the Harris 
consulting room and showering the 
road with gear teeth. “Just wait till 
you see next month’s Jazz Journal. 
You'll feel better then.” 

“Why?” asked Rex. 

“ Because.” I said. “ I’m going to have 


Whether you are an established Record 

Collector or a beginner, the Best Service and 

the Jazz Records YOU most want are to be 
found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. 


(Doug. Dobell - Record Manager) 
and Secondhand—catering for all tastes. 


FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST— 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 


Come and see for yourself our large selec- 
tion of Records, Foreign and Rare, New 


Provincial Collectors are invited to send for 


another go at page 172 of Pelican Jazz, 
and all publicity is good publicity.” 

“Do you really believe that ? ” asked 
Rex. 

“No.” I said, * but I'm going to write 
about page 172 all the same.” 

And so Iam. For on p. 172 of Peli- 
can Jazz, Rex, that most reasonable ct 
men, with more innate good sense than 
Mr. Venables has mint Gennetts, per- 


mitted himself the ‘uxury of being 
thoroughly woolly. Here’s what he 
wrote: 


“In recent years the gullible public 
have been well primed with the propa- 
ganda that not only is jazz old-fashioned 
but that swing is also out-dated. The 
new music. rebop, bebop, or just plain 
bop. was hailed by the full spate of 
New York publicity—which the London 
counterpart meekly followed (1). The 
radio and the juke-boxes joined in the 
fray and before swing could turn round 
everybody was demanding bop (2), 
without anyone knowing in the slightest 
degree what it was all about. Charac- 
terized by meaningless displays <f 
grotesque technique and mathematical 
chord and harmonic progressions, it ap- 
peals only to the analytical musical 
mind (3) and evokes about the same 
amount of emotional pleasure as a 
Euclid theorem. Without melody. with- 
out any logical thematic development, 
it has been supported only by those 
who allow the musical journalists to 
do their thinking for them (4)... .” 

Will Mr. Harris stev into the box, 
please? Thank you. 

Question: Who likes bop? Answer 
(drawn from the foregoing paragraph) - 
The London counterpart of New York 
publicity (1), Everyone (2), The ana- 
lytical musical minds (3), Only the 
musical journalists and their followers 
(4). 

Question: What constituted the “Lon- 
don counterpart” that “meekly fol- 
lowed”? Answer (judging by his last 
sentence) : The musical journalists. 

Question ; Which musical journalists ”? 
—Harris? Traill? Jones? Preston’ 
Wilford ? Dance? Venables? Asman ? 
Cundall? Tanner ? Jackson ? Burman ” 
Race ? 

Yes, I know: the last three, but who 


were we among so many ? Do we really 
deserve to be lumped together as simply 
“the musical journalists”? If so, 
thanks ! 

Question: How do you reconcile the 
line “ Without anyone knowing in the 
slightest degree what it was all about” 
with the description which follows—the 
description, in fact, of what it is al] 
about? Are we to gather that only 
Rex Harris knows ? 

But enough of questions: let’s get 
down to some facts. Fact: The London 
counterpart did not meekly follow. With 
the exception of three critics, who 
moved over after sincere deliberation, 
the London critics resolutely refused to 
follow. The vast majority still do. 

Fact: The juke-boxes did not “join 
in the fray.” In England, as Rex well 
knows, juke-boxes don’t mean a darn 
thing, and the few there are by no 
means joined in. They continued to 
pump out Bing Crosby and the Andrews 
Sisters. 

Quoting Rex again: “ Before swing 
could turn round everyone was de- 
manding bop.” Fact: Swing had the 
best part of a decade in which to “ turn 
round.” Fact: Everyone was not de- 
manding bop. By that time it was dead 
—remember 

Fact: “ Displays of technique ” can be 
meaningless to Rex Harris without the 
rest of the world necessarily being so 
undiscerning. Fact: All chord and har- 
monic progressions (is there a differ- 
ence, by the way, Rex ?) are in a sense 
mathematical. 


Fact: By definition, every form of 
music, whether one likes it or not, has 
melody. Fact: Conversely, thematic 
development is not an essential property 
of music, as jazz fans—of all people— 
should know. 

So much for the questions, so much 
for the facts. Let’s have a few opinions. 
First opinion: I don’t think Rex has the 
right to suggest that any London critics. 
even the zombies who like bop, are 
meekly led by New York publicity. 
We've had that thrown at us a good 
many times over the years, and we 
still won’t accept it. Can anyone even 
begin to prove it ? 

Second opinion: Bop does not appeal 
“Only to the analytical musical mind.” 
Are there really 6,000 analysts present 
when a bop group appears at the Albert 
Hall? (Remember Rex uses the word 
“ appeal ”’). 

Third opinion: “Bop evokes about 
the same amount of pleasure as a 
Euclid theorem ” . . but we'll skip 
that one. Rex doesn’t even believe such 
a ridiculous remark himself. It merely 
looks smart and rather arresting in 
print ; a temptation to which we've all 
succumbed at one time or another. 

To sum up—well, let’s just hope that 
you have a pair of scissors handy when 
the time comes to prepare the second 
edition, Rex. Oh, and by the way: 


next time you want a lift, shout, will 
you? 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


— 161 — 
ELLINGTON SILVER JUBILEE 


F our calculations are correct, the 

celebrations relative to the above 
will be in full swing around the time 
this appears in print. We think it very 
right and proper that the appalling 
world, which is the music business, 
should pay homage to Duke Ellington— 
but every year, not once in twenty-five ! 
It should never be allowed to forget 
that it is only redeemed by the taste 
and ethics of musicians, who, like Duke, 
are both artists and men. 


Praise of Ellington is nothing new 
in this column. In fact, we feel we 
have surfeited you with it, so on this 
occasion we will ask you to consider 
the opinions of three very different, but 
equally respected, musicians: 


(1) “In my opinion, there is more 
jazz in four bars of Duke Ellington than 
in all these four records. . . .’-—Tommy 
Whittle, discussing the Sauter-Finegan 
— New Musical Express, August 

ith. 


(2) “Now, I’ve played with practic- 
ally all the best names in the band 
business. Duke Ellington for my money 
is still the best in the business and in 
all jazz."—Barney Bigard, The Melody 
Maker, September 6th. 


(3) “Duke and Billy have written 
some of the most exciting and advanced 
compositions, particularly in polyton- 
ality, I've ever heard. 


“They have a lot of wonderful 
material, but it’s on the shelf. I don’t 
know if Duke feels the public isn’t 
ready for it yet, but I certainly hope 
more people get a chance to hear what 
they're doing.”—Jimmy Jones. Down 
Beat, April 18th. 


We hope that, when the American 
Columbia catalogue is represented in 
England by the Phillips concern, we 
may be given a generous and up-to-date 
selection of Ellington’s output. The 
E.M.I. method of issuing his work ten 
years or more after it is recorded is 
not entirely beneficial to his reputation. 
And when they do issue a modern 
coupling, like “Fancy Dan” and “Hawk 
Talks’, how stealthily it is done! 


Some of the more recent recordings, 
like “Bensonality” and “Jamming With 
Sam”, reveal that, as for most of the 
past twenty-five years, Duke still has 
the best big band around. 
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TENOR PLAYER, COMPOSER, 
PUBLISHER AND BANDLEADER 


As an intelligent person interested in 
jazz, you will undoubtedly have been 
anxious to know what had become of 


Lucky Thompson. one of the most wel- 
come new arrivals on the jazz scene of 
the past decade. 


Well, early this year Lucky got 
himself a band together and took it into 
the Savoy. It was such a success that 
a repeat visit was soon necessary. The 
original personnel, in addition to Lucky 
on tenor, was Gil Askey (trumpet), 
John Saunders (trombone), Kirby Alex- 
ander (alto sax), Clarence Williams 


(Susanna Schapowalow 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Sonny Greer mugs lightly in the 
background. 


Photo) 


(baritone sax), Edwin Swanson (piano), 
Peck Morrison (bass) and Herbie 
Lavelle (drums). Thelma Lowe, Mrs. 
Thompson, looked after the singing. We 
don’t know whether this gang has 
recorded on its own yet, but one under 
Lucky’s name accompanied Jimmy Scott 
for “ You'll Never Miss the Water” and 
“ Solitude,” on Coral 60825. 


The energetic Mr. Thompson also 
entered the publishing business with a 
Leslie McFarland as partner. Amongst 
the immediate results were the record- 


LUCKY THOMPSON | 
Making Good as Band Leader 


ing of Lucky’s compositions, “The Bluest 
Blues ” and “ Nobody Knows,” by Dizzy 
for Dee Gee; of “Paradise” and “To 
Be Or Not To Be,” by Billy Taylor Jr., 
for Mercury. (You may not have 
thought of accusing Dizzy of a catholic 
taste, but he also recorded Pearl White’s 
“I’m in a Mess.” Remember her ?) 


To complete this little chapter, we 
learn that Lucky plays the introduction 
to Johnny Ray’s “Coffee and Cigar- 
ettes.” E.M.I. ought to rush that one 
out. The Sobster’s their kind of artist. 
The Palladium’s too! 


—163— 
HELLBOX 


The Griffin Bros. have recorded “ The 
Clock Song” on Dot 1108. This opus is 
sub-titled “ Let Your Pendulum Swing.” 
We like that. 


The Miles Davis Sextet has made 
“Dear Old Stockholm” for Blue Note 
That isn’t a misprint for “ Southland,’ 
either ! 


Illinois Jacquet is accompanied on 
“Port of Rico” (Mercury 89001) by his 
former boss, Count Basie, at the organ. 


Johnny Wick’s orchestra, responsible 
for “Blue Dawn” and “ Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky Blues,” on United 1064, offers an 
‘amazing bop tuba solo.” That’s accord- 
ing to The Billboard. More progress: 


A version of ‘“ Mumbles Blues,” by a 
Mr. Sad Head, has appeared on Victor 
20.4938. Sounds like an_ intriguing 
proposition. 


We were much amused by a cartoon 
in Down Beat which depicted a longhair 
fiddler in conversation with a stagehand, 
saying: ‘“There’s a chap in the front 
row who seems to think I’m his father, 
he keeps yelling ‘ Play it cool, Dad’ and 
‘to blow my top on the next ride ’— 
whatever that means.” 


DIGEST THOROUGHLY S.V.P. 


“In a recent conversation, however, 
Omer (Simeon) was drawn into a dis- 
cussion of the young revivalists of the 
New Orleans style, and he expressed the 
opinion that when he and New Orleans- 
born musicians of his age group were 
no longer playing, New Orleans jazz as 
a living, spontaneous form of jazz ex- 
pression would be dead.” 

Nat Hentoff, Down Beat, July 16th. 


“ . this sort of thing contributes 
nothing because it’s all been said, and 
said very well, by Milhaud, by Bartok 
or by the grandaddy Stravinsky . . 
it’s all right to experiment, and maybe 
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it’s even a new experience tor these 
people who are doing it, but certainly 
they are contributing nothing new.” 

Mitch Miller on Kenton’s “ House ot 
Strings,” Down Beat, July 2nd. 

* Leonard Ware, guitarist whose trio 
was a Harlem and Greenwich Village 
favourite not so many years ago, is now 
delivering the mail in the Radio City 

Down Beat, August 27th. 

“He (Ben Webster) was working 
with Raymond Scott’s house band at 
CBS: we had a date set for 9 a.m 
with Guarneri and Pettiford and a 
drummer. Ben showed at 11.40 and we 
cut four sides in twenty minutes.” 

Teddy Reig, Down Beat, July 2nd 

“You've got to remember that jazz 
is music to be danced to. If you play 
a concert, that may be something else 
again, but if it can’t be danced to, don’t 
call it jazz.” 

Dizzy Gillespie, Down Beat, June 18th. 

“Tf a man doesn’t know how to play 
the blues, he’s not a jazz man at all. 
The blues is the only thing truly 
American in jazz. The blues will never 
die. They may change a chord here 
and there, but it’s still the blues. 


“You can play the blues in all moods. 
There are happy blues, mournful blues, 
mellow blues and just plain moody 
blues. A musician can create arouna 
these moods forever.” 

Flip Phillips, Down Beat, April 18th. 


“If you tied me down to name two 
pianists from the whole of jazz, I'd 
have to take Earl Hines and Teddy 
Wilson. They have shown everything I 
look for.” 

Jose Ferrer, 
September 6th. 


The Melody Maker, 
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THIS IS JAZZ 


We can recall having had little good 
to say of Rudi Blesh’s activities in the 
past, but at this point we view at least 
one of them with considerable enthusi- 
asm. It is a Circle LP (L410) called 
“Jammin’ At Rudi’s No. 2,” and it is 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 
New Issues - Bargains in Used Discs 
Foreign Records - - Jazz Magazines 


Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Music Shop 
(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 
213, Bromley Road, London, S.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


one of the most exciting jazz LP’s we 
have yet heard. 


The musicians responsible are Lips 
Page, Tyree Glenn, Paul Quinichette, 
Burnie Peacock. Kenneth Kersey, Dan 
Burley. Danny Baker. Walter Page and 
Sonny Greer. Lips and Tyree are in 
excellent form, blowing direct and easy 
jazz with fine beat and tone. In“ Sweet 
Sue,” Lips growls through his mouth- 
piece into a tumbler with a vehemence 
seldom heard nowadays. On “ Skiffle 
Jam.” however, it is Paul Quinichette 
who carves everyone. This tenor player, 
with a style which suggests both Lester 
and Herschel, but with something gay 
and volatile all his own, swings here in 
the most extraordinary fashion. Were 
it possible to measure the swing 


BEN WEBSTER 


A lightning session with Guarneri 
and Pettiford. 


“content” of solos, we think this one 
would be found hard to beat, But apart 
from swing. Paul builds his solo skil- 
fully with such original ideas as will 
surely be imitated widely. 

The session apparently took place in 
Blesh’s N.Y. apartment. The balance is 
surprisingly good in the circumstances 
and the recording very live. Barker is 
too far away from the mike in his solos, 
Sonny too near in some of the ensembles 
when he sounds loud enough for eight 
Ellington brass. Two titles, ‘“ Sunny 
Jungle” and “Kersey Boogie,” are 
10 in. length and unexceptional, but 
‘Sweet Sue” runs for eight minutes, 
“ Skiffle Jam” for seven-and-a-half, 
* Moanin’ Dan” for six. This is taking 
proper advantage of the LP form. 

With the album notes we fall from 
grace. Surely it is no longer necessary 
to write such things as: (a) “a power- 
driving beat that an aggressor nation 
might envy”: (b) “here are saxa- 
phones .. . making their horns sweat.” 
The Dixieland dislike for Mr. Sax’s 
creation evidently accounts for the 
misspelling. 


But return to the music and what 
you'll hear is really jazz, spontaneous 
and inspirational. 
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MAMMON AND AESTHETICS 


In the September issue, Steve Race 
dilated on an _ observation of ours 
regarding the evils confronting 
musicians in recording studios. 


We wish to record the fact that we, 
too, are aware of the need and right ot 
musicians to earn money in order to 
support themselves, their chicks and 
their children. The point we ought to 
have made was that the instructions they 
receive in “the gentle art of gimmicry 
often do neither them nor the “ big 
executives" any good. There are 
obviously a lot of shrewd people in the 
record business, some pretty decent 
people too, but they must be heavily 
outnumbered by idiots and enemies of 
society. 

A number of highly musical tenor 
players have entered the studios during 
recent years and produced records far 
below the standards they are easily 
capable of attaining. Honk, squeal and 
shuffle. make a million records all the 
same, ours may be the lucky one 
Those dear. bright. big executives ! 


The tenor became she jazz instrument 
after the war. You get Cootie Williams, 
one of the greatest of all trumpets, in 
your studio, and you have him play a 
few bars in the ensemble while his 
tenor player blows his guts untidilv 
all over the records. So bright! You 
get a tenor record like dozens of others, 
whereas you might have had a gor- 


geous. sensitive trumpet performance 
which would set a new trend, sell a 
million. and have all the other goops 


copying you. Might is right. 
Well, you can think up your 
examples. 


own 


We are not arguing about daring 
avant-garde stuff, but simply about the 
possibility of good music being accep- 
table to the public. 

It happens that Johnny Mercer, a 
founder of Capitol, has expressed his 
dissatisfaction with present-day stan- 
dards ina letter to Newsweek. Itseems 
that that paper, in the course of a salute 
on the occasion of Capitol’s tenth anni- 
versary, claimed that “Mercer’s aims 
for artistic integrity have also been 
respected.” 


Not so. 


Wrote Mercer: “I deplore most of 
the stuff that comes out on our label.” 
And, “Why not try and improve the 
public taste? Does anyone have to 
toady to it when it is as poor as it 's 
today ?” 

Isn't it a pleasure to read that, to 
know that the integrity of the artistic 
conscience survives the rude buffets and 
vulgar victories of commercialism ? 
Since the war the record industry both 
here and in America has had a period of 
soft good fortune. Let us try to 
remember, as that period ends, those 
companies which have thougnt beyora 
the quick and easy penny 
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EDITORIAL 


DON’T LIGHT THE FIRE WITH 

THEM 

We have received a request from John 
R. T. Davies, 1, Walnut Tree Cottage, 
Burnham, Bucks, for broken records of 
any description. Mr. Davies is writing 
a book on the care and repair ot 
records, and urgently requires odd bits 
for experimentation purposes. 
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SHE WAS BOUND TO FALL 


The Humphrey Lyttelton concert at 
the Conway Hall on 9th October 
reached the usual high standard set 
by the previous shows. The atmos- 
phere was intimate and, despite 
Humph’s statement to the contrary, the 
music was well planned. Some most 
musicianly guitar solos by Bert Weedon 


“JELLY ROLL” 
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provided a pleasing interlude. 

There came to light, however, a 
question of almost national importance 
which must be cleared up without de- 
lay. Humph made a categorical state- 
ment from the platform that he didn’t 
know why Bessie couldn’t help it! 

We can only think he has missed the 
whole point. It wasn’t so much the 
fact that Bessie couldn’t help it, as to 
how she couldn't help it. That it 
needed help, we all know, but it was 
how and when it could be helped that 
baffled Bessie. 

You must remember that it was only 
a few years previous to this unfortun- 
ate stalemate that it had been reported 
on the highest authority that “ Every- 
body’s doing it”—a sad and unhappy 
reflection on the ethics of that day 
and age. 

Bessie was, as you all know, crowned 
Miss New Orleans 1908; which made 
her a kind of unorthodox Zulu. So 
when Louis Armstrong asked: “ Do you 
know what it means to Miss New 
Orleans?” We know he meant it! 

We think (and are sure Humph will 
agree on this point) that the whole 
trouble started when Bessie’s mother 
advised her daughter at a very early 
age to just grin and bear it. The re- 
percussions were catastrophic and pro- 
bably gave birth to the blues—a theory 
which may well shake some of our 
purists. 

However, whatever may be the out- 
come for this unhappy girl, let us not 
forget those immortal words of Buddy 
Bolden’s. As the echo of his trumpet 
came wafting back forty-five miles 
across the lake, he looked up and said, 
with great simplicity: 

“Any to come glad of, it.” 


“OPEN UP THEM WINDOWS ” 

The above is the title of an article 
by Humphrey Lyttleton which we shall 
be publishing in our Christmas num- 
ber. Written in the author’s own 
inimitable style, here is the story ot 
the traditionalist jazz movement, as 
seen by Britain’s foremost jazz figure. 
Be sure you don’t miss it! 

Also in this enlarged issue, we shall 
be featuring articles on Jabbo Smith, 
Duke Ellington, and a most controver- 
sial piece on the Delaunay-Panassie 
feud. 

We advise you to order this specia: 
issue early, and avoid disappointment. 


OPEN UP THEM DOORS 

It is our real pleasure to welcome to 
Britain three great American artists, 
who will all be with us very shortly. 
Firstly come two great singers, Mahalia 
Jackson and Big Bill Broonzy, to be 
followed by the first-lady of the piano, 
namely Miss Mary Lou Williams. 

As they are all concert or vaude- 
ville artists (ha! ha!), they do not 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
Musicians Union, which is obviously 
just as well. 

And while on the subject of the M.U. 
we think this last sentence in Felix 
Aprahamian’s review of “Porgy and 
Bess” in the SUNDAY TIMES sums 
up the whole stupid position so neatly 
that we beg leave to quote,.. .. .. 

“The masterly and vital conduct- 
ing of Alexander Smallens who has, 

1 understand, directed nearer two 

than one thousand performances, 

shows all the reprehensible bother 

created by the Musicians’ Union to 

have nothing to do with music.” 
THE EDITORS. 
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PIANO BOOKS 1,2 &3...... 4/- Each 


BOOK 1 BOOK 2 
Wolverine Blues Wild Man Biues 
King Porter Stomp Dead Man Blues 
New Orleans Blues Mr. Jelly-Lord 
Black Bottom Stomp Cannon Bail Blues 


London Blues Jelly Roll Blues 
Chicago Breakdown Sidewalk Blues 
The Pearls Milenberg Joys 


Kansas City Stomp 
Shreeveport Stomp 


Grandpa’s Spells 
Froggie Moore 
BOOK 3 


Billy Goat Stomp Honey Babe 
Hyena Stomp 
Midnight Mama 
ows Queen Of Spades 
Georgia Swing Tom Cat Blues 


s 2 


Original Jelly Roll Morton Orchs. 


3/- Each 
Jelly Roll Blues — H.M.V. B.9848 
Georgia Swing -— H.M.V. B.9221 


LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG’S 


50 Jazz Classics for Trumpet — 4/- 
125 Jazz Breaks for Trumpet -— 4/- 


ALL ABOVE OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL MUSIC DEALER OR DIRECT FROM 


9-10, NEW COMPTON ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
TEM. 6428 
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esteemed regular correspon- 
dent, Floyd Levin, played a dirty 
trick on you when he called me up the 
other day and asked me to do this 
month’s column. Floyd, it seems, is 
too busy making money (he has his own 
printing press), and just didn’t have 
time to get his writing done this month. 
So here goes. 

The big news locally is the forthcom- 
ing Fifth Annual Dixieland Jubilee on 
October 10, sponsored by Disc Jockeys 
Frank Bull and Gene Norman. The 
line-up this year includes the local 
bands of Pete Daily, Rosy McHargue. 
Jack Teagarden, Nick Fatool and the 
Sextette From Hunger. Fatool’s group 
will include such Bob Crosby alumni 
as Eddie Miller and Matty Matlock. 
In addition to these local groups, two 
important bands will be making their 
first Los Angeles appearance — Bob 
Scobey will bring his men down from 
San Francisco, and George Lewis will 
come all the way from New Orleans 
along with his regular band of Joe 
Watkins, Jim Robinson, Alton Purnell. 
Lawrence Marrero and Alcide 
Pavageau. 

This will mark the first appearance 
of any genuine New Orleans band in 
Los Angeles since the early ‘twenties. 
when Kid Ory’s original group and 
Jelly Roll Morton's band played locally. 
After the night of the Jubilee, the Lewis 
band will open a two-week engagement 
at the Beverly Cavern before returning 
to New Orleans. Many people who 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 
at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 te 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 5/6d. 


The American 
Jazz Scene 


By BOB KIRSTEIN 


(Sitting-in for Floyd Levin) 


have been listening to jazz and collect- 
ing records for years, will thus have 
their first opportunity of hearing real 
New Orleans musicians in person, and 
they are looking forward to it with 
keen anticipation. 

Climax of the Jubilee will be a 
memorial to Bix Beiderbecke. in which 
musicians who played with Bix, such 
as Jack Teagarden, Andy Secrest, Paul 
Mertz and others, will participate. For 
this occasion Frankie Trumbauer. 


EDDIE MILLER 


probably Beiderbecke’s closest associ- 
ate, will break a ten-year retirement 
to play his famous C-Melody sax once 
again. So with that line-up the Jubilee 
looks like it will be quite interesting. 
No doubt Floyd will give you a full 
report on the outcome in his next 
column. 


AMERICAN MUSIC MAN 


Jack Lewerke, manager of California 
Record Distributors, and Ray Avery. 
owner of the Record Roundup, recently 
returned from a trip to New Orleans. 
While there they spent some time in 
the company of Bill Russell of Ameri- 
can Music. Bill continues to record 
and issue the earlier New Orleans 
musicians who are still living, so that 
future generations may have at least 
some idea of what they sound like. He 
does this under great difficulties with 
no thought of profit for himself, and 
everyone interested in jazz owes Bill 
a great debt. Jack and Ray reported 
that while they were in New Orleans 
there were two funerals, complete with 


bands and parades in the best New 


Orleans tradition. 


When Floyd asked me to do this 
column I think he wanted me to devote 
it all to our activities at Good Time 
Jazz, but I told him I couldn't think of 
such a thing. Consequently only about 
one half will be about Good Time Jazz. 
I do hope all of you have at least some 
Good Time Jazz records in your collec- 
tions, because I think they're good 
records. With the purchase of the Jazz 
Man catalogue last December, our own 
catalogue was considerably strength- 
ened, and now presents a complete 
picture of jazz on the West Coast, from 
the early Watters band to its present 
flourishing off-shoots—the Turk Murphy 
and Bob Scobey bands—besides many 
other interesting items by the old 
masters, Bunk Johnson, Kid Ory and 
Jelly Roll Morton. 


Some of our records have been issued 
in England on the Tempo and Jazz Man 
British labels, and throughout the 
coming year one of our major projects 
will be to make our records increasing- 
ly available in Europe and the rest of 
the world. A step in this direction was 
taken last month with the sale of a 
large order to Gurtler and Co., in 
Milan, Italy. This Fall and Winter, 
Good Time Jazz records will be sold 
throughout Italy by Gurtler & Co. 
Other outlets in other countries will 
be established as rapidly as possible. 


The Firehouse Five Plus Two con- 
tinue to lead the label, closely followed 
by Turk Murphy, Bob Scobey, Kid Ory 
and the Banjo Kings. By the way 
have you had the chance of hearing 
Turk’s vocal discovery, Claire Austin” 
Her record of “Oh! Daddy,” accom- 
panied by Turk’s band, makes Bessie 
Smith fans shake their heads in 
wonderment. 


By November the first Ory LP will 
be out, including sides made with Omer 
Simeon and Darnell Howard occupying 
the clarinet chair. Titles will be 
“South” “Creole Song.” Blues for 
Jimmie,” “Get Out of Here,” “Down 
Home Rag,” “1919 Rag,” “ Maryland ” 
and Didn't He Ramble.” 


I'm happy to say that my colleague, 
Nesuhi Ertegun, is conducting what 
probably is the first University course 
on jazz given for college credit, at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
Starting last year with a non-credit 
course, it proved so popular and 
successful that this year two courses 
were included—one for credit and one 
for non-credit. Lectures are supple- 
mented by records and personal appear- 
ances of jazz greats. 


Well, I guess that’s all for this time. 
Since Floyd won't see this until it’s in 
print, I hope the shock won’t be too 
great for him and that he'll be able to 
continue to come your way next month 
as in the past. 
with me. 


Thanks for putting up 
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WORTH A SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


ALBERT AMMONS 
Boogie Woogie Blues/Boogie Woogie 
Stomp 
(Vogue 2109) 

A good many pianists have been 
acclaimed for their work in the boogie 
field, but only a comparative few can 
hold the interest even for the length 
of a ten inch record. The almost hyp- 
notic effect of the left-hand foundation 
leads directly to monotony unless the 
right-hand improvisations promote 
constant attention, and unless the whole 
performance is so devised as to pro- 
gressively build up to a climax. 

These two sides, originally recorded 
for Blue Note in 1939, demonstrate 
Ammons’ complete mastery of the 
boogie idiom. Technically, his play- 
ing is outstanding, and his imagina- 
tive right-hand work, plus the skilful 
way in which he creates and builds up 
tension, maintains unflagging interest. 


BEALE ST. WASHBOARD BAND 
Forty & Tight (3936) /Piggly 
Wiggly (3937) 

(Vocalion V-1016) 

Recorded on July 24th, 1929, for the 
old American Vocalion label, this fine 
coupling was re-issued on American 
Brunswick a few years ago, and has 
long been overdue for release in this 

country. 

Not only is Johnny Dodds at his best 
on both sides, but they give us an 
opportunity to hear that very under- 
rated New Orleans trumpet player 
Herb Morand, whose work has been 
confined largely to the recordings he 
made with The Harlem Hamfats. The 
outfit is completed by Frank “Kansas 
City ” Melrose on piano and Baby Dodds 
on washboard; all in all a pretty strong 
combination of talent. 

On the first side, which was com- 
posed by Frank Melrose, Johnny Dodds 
weaves wonderful patterns of music on 
his clarinet, while Morand fills in the 
background. coming in for a _ strong 
muted solo after a short piano passage 
from Melrose. The whole is given a 
wonderful driving beat from Baby 
Dodds’ washboard, which is an object 
lesson as to how this kitchen utensil 
should be played. 

The reverse is a fine tune composed 
by Junie Cobb. It is played impec- 
cably in much the same pattern as 
the first side. Once again, this is 
Dodds’ record, but there is some good 
muted work from Morand. 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
The Lord Will Make A Way Somehow 
SANDY BROWN—piano solo 
Weary Brown 
(S & M 1004) 

(Obtainable from Miles, 86 Bargain Centre, 
London, S.E.15) 

From reports that have reached me 
on this band, I expected something 
better than this, but I suppose it !s 
hardly fair to judge on these “concert- 

balanced” recordings. 

The band sounds too frightfully 
traditional, and although both Brown’s 
clarinet and the muted trumpet of Al 
Fairweather stand up to criticism, the 
rhythm is just not there. Actually, 
Brown sounds very good, but the awful 
plodding banjo (backed by washboard 
only) is hardly the means of sending 
any soloist. Incidental Thought Depart- 
ment: How nice it would be in this 
awful climate of ours if Mr. Fairweather 
came and joined the Crane River Jazz- 
band, alongside Mr. Sunshine. Any 
ideas for the trombone chair? 

The piano solo on the reverse, comes 
as somewhat of a surprise. Brown 
has really studied genuine barrelhouse 
piano, and his interpretation of the 
Western style is as authentic as any- 


BABY DODDS 


The great drummer when he was 
playing with King Oliver nearly 
thirty years ago. 


7 


thing I have heard performed in this 
country. His bass is fine, and he plays 
with a good broad swing. 
S.T. 
THE DELTA RHYTHM BOYS 
Begin The Beguine/Sunny Side Of 
The Street 
(Esquire 5-072) 

“Beguine” and “Sunny Side” have 
deservedly become standards in the 
popular music repertoire, and these 
versions by the Deltas with the 
(Swedish) Metronome All-Stars do full 
justice to them. 

This is neither jazz nor folk music 
in the truest sense, of course, but the 
Deltas sing with a feeling and style 
which will undoubtedly awaken some 
measure of response in any jazz- 
minded listener. 

The Swedish groun which backs 
them is little heard, apart from some 
occasional pleasing alto (Domnerus?) 
and some suitably soothing ensemble 
patterns in the background. 

P.W. 

ARNE DOMNERUS FAVOURITE 

GROUP 
The Way You Look Tonight/I Can't 
Get Started 
(Esquire 10-244) 

Fans of the Domnerus Group who, 
as a matter of course, have purchased 
all this outfit’s previous releases, are 
recommended to approach this one 
with a little more caution. 

It is true that in “I Can't Get 
Started,” leader Domnerus’s alto com- 
pels attention to its plaintive, melodic 
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To be without 
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No. 2 just ready 
Send 6/- NOW (or sooner) 
to 
DAVE CAREY, 
THE SWING SHOP, 
MITCHAM LANE, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16. 
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HARRY GOLD PIECES OF EIGHT 


solo, and that there are also some brief 

but enjoyable interpolations from Whistle Rag/Rhythm Rag 

vibist Ulf Linde and pianist Bengt (Decca F 9979) 

Hallberg. These facts may combine Neither of these ersatz ragtime 


to make this side alone worth your 
six-and-whatever-it-is. 

But I don’t think you'll get much joy 
out of the reverse. To me, “ Way You 
Look Tonight” sounds as though it 
was recorded on the Scandinavian 
seashore, while the whole of “ Exer- 
cise Mainbrace” steamed past about 
a hundred yards away—unless, of 
course, it was simply that drummer 
Andrew Burman was hitting that cym- 
bal a little too hard? 

The melody is lost from the start, 
submerged beneath the aforementioned 
flood of sound and some over-vigorous 
ensemble work from everyone else. 
Ulf Linde’s frantic efforts to let us 
hear what the tune is fail dismally. 
Bits reminiscent of “I’ve Got the Sun 
in the Morning,” “September in the 
Rain” and “It Could Happen to You” 


show up well, though. BUDDY DE FRANCO standard tune “Santa Lucia.” How- ~~ 
Oh—I almost torgot. When friend Technically brilliant, but little ever, the tempo doubles halfway 
Linde is released from the rigours of feeling for Jazz.” through and livens uv a bit. The re- 7” 


the melody and let loose on the chord 
sequence, he justifies all the nice things 


The Quartet sides are the best, for De 
Franco’s smooth playing fits perfectly 


arrangements was intended for the jazz 
fan, but purely for the more commer- 
cial field of popular music. Thus it 
would be unfair to judge them by the 
high standards which this little band 
continues to maintain when playing for 
a purely jazz audience. 

Both are competently played and 
swing along pleasantly enough. They 
display considerable showmanship and 
will have to do until the real thing 
comes along! 


eT. 
STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Santa Lucia (6588) /Street of 
Dreams (9052) 
(Capitol CL 13792) 

Even if you are an ardent Vido 
Musso fan, you'll find his saccharine 
soloing pretty hard to take, I fancy, on 
this new Kenton arrangement of the 


verse is a somewhat commercial revival 
of the lovely Victor Young tune which 


ee 
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that have ever been said about him. into the intimate atmosphere of this has been coming in for a lot of popu- ~~ 
But this side not recommended to small modern-styled comb: vation. larity in America again this summer. as 
those prone to seasickness ! These Quartet sides will bring to It is played in the modern manner, but — 
P.W. mind that other Quartet led by Benny with the basic melody wisely retained. a 
BUDDY De FRANCO Goodman. They have the same Altogether a pleasing Kenton of its fase 
St. Louis Blues/The Closer You Are approach, but De Franco, whilst being kind. is Fk 
Buddy's Blues/Oh Lady Be Good technically brilliant, has none of P.T. _~ 
Pennywhistle Blues/Sweet Georgia Benny’s feeling for jazz. The little MACHITO AND HIS AFRO-CUBAN ‘ FE 
Brown band swings in places, but most of ORCHESTRA — 
(MGM 477, 504 & 530) the music is so cool that it leaves the Mambo For Oboe/Hay Que Recordar ‘ fk 
Except for the titles on 477, which listener cold. (Columbia DC.598) ; i 3 
are by De Franco and a large orchestra, There are some very cleverly scored Mitch Miller joins the usual Machito ES 
the rest are by a Quartet consisting of : unison passages in “Sweet Georgia line-up for the solo work on the first i 3 
De Franco (clit); Kenny Drew (pno): Brown,” which is the pick of the bunch. side, and the combination produces e- 
Jimmy Raney (gtr); Teddy Kotick and goes with a swing. something new in the way of exotic F 
(bass); and Arthur Taylor (drs). ST. rhythmic music. The reverse is almost ~- 
Stan & Bert Wilcox proudly announce the appearance of ¥ ft 
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all vocal, but quite delightful of its 
type. The singing is divided between 
a male group and a girl, who render 
the Spanish lyric with real feeling. 
Te. 
BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA 
Mayhem (9696)/Gin & Tonic (9928) 
(Capitol CL 13795) 

On these two sides Billy May aban- 
dons his syruvy sax sounds and other 
gimmicks and concentrates on playing 
two instrumental originals in modern 
swing style. 

The first side is pleasant modern big 
band jazz, concentrating on _ section 
rather than solo work, except for some 
passable tenor playing. But, though 
the band is expertly drilled and plays 
with wonderful precision, the musical 
worth is small and the arrangement 
dull. The reverse, which briefly 
features Willie Smith’s alto playing, is 
taken at the usual May medium drag 
tempo and lacks even the exciting beat 
of the first side. 

P.T. 


GLEN MILLER’S UP-TOWN HALL 
GANG 
Hallelujah/Red Light 
(Esquire 10-243) 

Another coupling resulting from the 
French sessions of various members cf 
the late Glenn Miller band. “ Halle- 
lujah” might be described as the 
rhythm section’s side, with a fine solo 
from Mel Powell, piano, some solid 
drumming by Ray McKinley, and the 
presence (on this title only) of Django 
Reinhardt to add his weight both as 
soloist and with the section. Unfor- 
tunately, the final result is rather un- 
balanced, but judged purely as a string 
of solos, there is plenty of interest to 
listen to. 

Powell and McKinley are well to the 
fore on the reverse, but the major 
feature of this side is the driving trum- 
pet solo by Bernie Privin. ‘“ Peanuts” 
Hucko’s effort sounds strangely dated, 
even for 1945. 

Oo 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Michigan Water Blues/The Naked 
Dance 
(Vogue V.2120) 

Mister Joe/Winin’ Boy Blues 
(Vogue V.2121) 

Despite the fact that the recording 
balance of these sides is not completely 
satisfactory, they contain most interest- 
ing examples of several of the major 
characteristics dominating Morton’s 
work. Amongst these might be men- 
tioned his “orchestral” way of think- 
ing even as a soloist, so well demon- 
strated in the stop-chord work of 
“Michigan Water Blues”; his complete 
understanding of the value of restraint 
in jazz, particularly evident on “ Mister 
Joe”; his technical proficiency, so 
marked in “ The Naked Dance,” which 
might be described as a somewhat 
flashy essay in syncopation; and the 
ingratiating way he uses his voice. 


bands and organizations in Glasgow. 


MARIE BRYANT 


ST. ANDREW’S (LARGE) HALL, 


GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB (N.F.J.O.) 


AIMS AND OBJECTS. To foster the appreciation of Jazz music by record recitals, concerts and 
distribution of Jazz literature and gramophone records. To give free publicity to all Jazz clubs. 


MEMBERSHIP. Any p2rsons nominated by the full committee and all persons buying their Jazz 
records and/or literature from the Glasgow Jazz Club Record Shop are members of the club. 
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THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON SHOW 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 
THE GRANT-LYTTELTON PASEO JAZZ BAND 


GEORGE BROWNE 


Tickets from: CUTHBERTSON 226 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow, and at Door—3/- to 7/6d. (approx.) 
Promoted by the Record Shop, (N.F.J.O., J.R.R.A.) 195 Tollcross Road, Glasgow. 


MONDAY, 8th DECEMBER, 1952, 
From 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 


FREDDY GRANT’S CARIBBEAN RHYTHM 


MIKE McKENZIE 


Listen to his singing on ‘“ Michigan 
Water Blues,” and the haunting ‘“Winin’ 
Boy Blues,” where his relaxed, almost 
lazy humming expresses so much more 
than words. 

These sides are further evidence of 
Morton’s unique gifts as a solo enter- 
tainer in the jazz field, and merit a 
worthy place beside his many great 
band recordings. 

SUGAR CHILE ROBINSON 
Lazy Boy’s Boogie (10294)/Whop 
Whop (10293) 
(Capitol CL 13796) 

The so-called “boy prodigy,” Sugar 
Chile Robinson, continues to beat on the 
piano with what appear to be his 
elbows, and producing records much 
like his previous efforts. On the 
second side the dear little child proves 
how hep he is by crying out “ Whop, 
Whop!” and “Hit that lick and let it 
go!” at intervals. The rhythm accom- 
paniment, however, is good and gives 
both sides considerably more beat than 
does Sugar Chile himself. 

Pt. 


RAY McKINLEY 


Photographed with one of his fans 
during a holiday at Nice. 


ARCHIE SEMPLE’S CAPITOL 
JAZZMEN 
Who’s Sorry Now/Singin’ The Blues 
(S & M 1005) 
(Obtainable from Miles, 86 Bargain Centre, 
London, S.E.15) 

These were obviously recorded at a 
concert, which, no doubt, accounts for 
the bad balance and strange echo 
effects apparent on these sides. 

It is therefore hardly fair to criti- 

cize the band on this hearing, but 
obvious from what one can hear that 
all the front line have a better than 
average command of the jazz idiom. 
' Archie Semple, now resident with 
Master Mick Mulligan, has obviously 
lent an ear to the white Chicagoan 
school of clarinettists, while the trum- 
pet player, Alex Welsh, has apparently 
donated both organs of hearing to the 
late Bix Beiderbecke. 

His rendition of the lovely “Singin’ 
The Blues” is an excellent job of work. 
It may be a copy, but it is certainly a 
good one. S.T. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
So This Is Cuba/How High The Moon 
(MGM.551) 

Swedish Pastry/They All Laughed 
(MGM.516) 

Five O’Clock Whistle/Simplicity? 
(MGM.551) 

Although the personnels vary slightly 
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on these sides, the standard of the music 
is uniformly high. With the familiar 


instrumentation of piano, guitar, 
vibraphone, bass and drums, Shearing 
continues to dispense his own particu- 
lar magic. not only via his own solo 
work, but in the good taste and 
musicianship demonstrated by every 
member of his group. Possibly the 
most interesting Shearing piano is on 
the first side which. with the authentic 
rhythmical background. adds up to an 
unusual study in atmosphere. 

What happened to the zylophone 
mentioned on the label of “They All 
Laughed 

AS. 
ZOOT SIMS QUARTET 
Trotting/Swinging 
(Esquire 10-247) 

“Trotting” is an up-tempo twelve- 
bar, showcasing a_ gutty, not very 
imaginative Sims tenor, backed by an 
average rhythm section. Harry Biss’s 
piano has little to lose by its under- 
amplification, and Art Blakey's per- 
cussive interjections are hardly likely 
to grace any books of hints to drum- 
mers. 

“Swinging,” slightly slower 
tempo, has more attractive harmonies 
and as a result makes far more 
Pieasant listening. 

Sims sounds happier, and is conse- 
quently rather more fluent, but as for 
the rhythm section—see above. 

If Jazz Journal condoned star ratings, 
these sides would get about two-and- 
a-half out of four. As it doesn’t, let’s 
just say that Sims’ addicts will prob- 
ably want to have these around: fans 
of tenor records in general won't be 
over-enthusiastic. 

P.W. 
SONNY STITT QUARTET 
P.S. | Love You/This Can’t Be Love 
(Esquire 10-245) 


Two sides of above-average com- 
petence by baritone player Stitt, who, 
in his solos, gives frequent reminders 
that he is by no means unfamiliar with 
that instrument’s younger brother, the 
alto saxophone. 

Despite a stodgy rhythm section. 
Stitt makes both sides “go” quite satis- 
factorily. and his level-headed, clear- 
thinking phrasing will do much to 
enhance his reputation over here. 

P.W. 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 
Maple Leaf Rag (109)/Black and 
White Rag (119) 

(Jazz Man British 1) 
Memphis Blues (113)/Irish Black 
Bottom (110) 

(Jazz Man British 2) 

I can still remember the thrill that 
I experienced when listening to these 
four sides in 1942, especially since they 
had just successfully made a hazardous 

wartime Atlantic crossing. 

Listening to them carefully again 
ten years later, I find that I had not 
been over-zealous in my enthusiasm 
and all four sides remain excellent ex- 
amples, not only of the first Lu Watters 
band, but also of the jazz renaissance 
which this group largely set in motion. 

This band from San Francisco, with 
Lu Watters on cornet. Bob Scobey on 
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LU WATTERS’ 
YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 


L. to R.: Harry Mordecai, 
Turk Murphy, Lu Watters, 
Bill Dart, Bob Scobey, 
Bob Helm, Walter Rose, 

Dick Lammi. 


cornet, Turk Murphy on trombone and 
Ellis Horne on clarinet supported by 
a rhythm section featuring two banjos, 
had a really healthy jazz sound to it, 
notably on the exuberant ‘“ Maple 
Leaf.” However, both “ Memphis 
Blues ” and “Irish Black Bottom” are 
equally good in their way, and both 
receive powerful and gutty perform- 
ances. “Black and White” is a rag- 
time piano solo by Walter Rose, sup- 
ported by the rhythm section, and good, 
too; though there seems to have been 
a tendency to over-record the two 
banjos whose plonking becomes a 
trifle monotonous. 

Musically speaking, these sides are 
pretty rough in places, but they make 
up for it with their very freshness and 
ideas, and also, above all else, they 
are jazz. 

P.T. 


FATS WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 
You Look Good To Me/There's Honey 
On The Moon Tonight 
(HMV_ B10297) 


The easy way to review a Waller 
record is merely to say “Go and get 
it,’ and leave it at that. For if you 
don’t obtain any enjoyment from these, 
there is nothing I can tell you which 
will help, except to suggest a hurried 
visit to the nearest psychiatrist. 


Waller sings, shouts, has a whale of 
a time, and plays some _ wonderful 
split-timing piano on both sides. 

The little band rides along with him 
perfectly, Herman Autray’s trumpet 
being particularly good on both sides. 

These are from 1938, “There’s Honey” 
being cut just before Fats left for 
England, and the reverse just after he 
returned to the States in October of the 
same year. 
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PETE DAILY’S DIXIELAND BAND 
Original Dixieland One-Step; Sensa- 
tion; Dixieland Shuffle; Careless Love; 
Georgia Camp Meeting; Saints; What’s 

Your Story; | Want to Linger 
(Capitol LC6525) 

The last two titles (and I think the 
best two) were recorded in Hollywood 
in November, 1947, with, Pete Daily 
(cor); Warren Smith (tmb); Rosey 
McHargue_ (clit); Skippy Anderson 
(pno); Len Esterdahl (gtr); Jimmy 
Stutz (bass); George Defebaugh 
(drums). The rest were recorded two 
years later with McHargue, Anderson. 
Esterdahl and Stutz replaced by Stan 
Story, Don Owens, Nappy Lamare and 
Phil Stephens on tuba. 

This was a very bright little bana 
of Daily’s, and they play a particularly 
bright type of dixieland music. Daily 
sounds not unlike Red Nichols, with 
the chill taken off, and McHargue is 
certainly one of the very best of all 
the white clarinettists. The rhythm 
section is very adequate, and although 
the band never gets really hot, they 
play with a fine precision. and good 
lift. 


THE DORSEY BROTHERS 
ORCHESTRA 
St. Louis Blues; Milenburg Joys; 
Honeysuckle Rose; Dippermouth Blues; 
By Heck; Weary Blues; Des Dem Dos 
(Brunswick LA8524) 
Back in the middle ‘thirties, and 
before Tom punched brother Jimmy 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
SINCLAIR TRAILL 


on the snoot, the Dorsey boys had a 
good swing band playing a brand ol 
music which, although somewhat 
limited by the scores, still had plenty 
of jazz interest. 

In addition to the brothers them- 
selves the band boasted such good 
soloists as George Thow (tpt), Joe 
Yukl (tmb), Skeets Herfert (tenor 
sax), and a fine drummer in the per- 
son of Ray McKinley. 

The tunes have been well chosen, and 
you will find your feet tapping to many 
of these old favourites. 


HONKY-TONK PIANO 
RAY TURNER playing The Entertain- 
er’s Rag; Hungarian Rag; Jim Jams. 
LOU BUSCH playing Two Dollar Rag; 
Kitten On The Keys; Everlovin’ Rag. 
MARVIN ASH playing Cannon Ball 
Rag; Maple Leaf Rag. 
(Capitol LC6544) 

Although Honky-Tonk is somewhat 
of a misnomer, this bundle of ragtime 
makes wonderful background music 
for any party. 

All three pianists concerned play 
with a good swing; the choice of tunes 
is entertaining; and the recording is 
excellent. 

The Ash sides have been issued on 
78 r.p.m., but the others are new to 
us. Two of the Busch tunes are 
originals, and he turns in a novel and 
quite amusing version of Confrey’s 
“Kitten On The Keys.” 

Commercial ragtime, but good listen- 
ing. 


| PETE DAILY’S BAND 


L. to R.: Warren Smith, Pete Daily, Bernie Bil 


lings, Stan Storey, Don Owens, 


(behind) George Defebaugh. 
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NEW PARLOPHONE 
SUPER-RHYTHM STYLE 
78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THEGRANT- 
LYTTELTON 


PASEO JAZZ BAND 


* Mike’s Tangana; 
* London Blues—R.3587 


THE SAINTS 
JAZZ BAND 


Stay out of the North; 
Gawbies Lament—R.3586 


MARIE 
BRYANT 


with the 
MIKE McKENZIE QUARTET 


Beale Street Blues; 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ —R.3592 


THE STARS TURN ON 


* 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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“PORGY AND 


BESS” 


By HANS BLUTHNER 


(TRANSLATED BY JACK CUNDALL) 


HOWARD ROBERTS, FORMERLY 
WITH HAMPTON AND MILLIN- 
DER, TOOK HIS HORN TO 
BERLIN, AND FILLED “THE 
BATH TUB” WITH HOT MUSIC. 


HELEN DOWDY 
SINGS THE 
BLUES 


| Photographs by 
DIETER SCHNELLE | 


HIS year’s Berlin Festival was 
notable for the appearance of 
various artists of international reputa- 
tion. including Erna Berger, Eugene 
Ormandy, Harold’ Kreutzberg, the 
Théatre National Populaire, and the 
ballets ot New York City, Sadler’s Wells 
and Ram Gopal. The climax of the 
Festival, however, proved to be the 
Blevins Davis and Robert Breen pro- 
duction of “Porgy And Bess” at the 
Titania Palace. 

The masterly Gershwin score and 
brilliant libretto by Dubose Heyward 
combine to produce a work of out- 
standing merit and atmospheric magic. 
Featuring William Warfield as Porgy: 
Leontyne Price as Bess; and Cab Callo- 
way as “Sportin’ Life’; this American 
folk opera made a profound impression 
upon the people of Berlin. Beautifully 
staged, and acted and sung with rare 
understanding, the entire work has a 
unity and vitality of major proportions. 

Filled with powerful music, forceful 
rhythms and dramatic development, this 
opera provided a genuine new experi- 
ence to an audience which has always 
had its full share of theatrical innova- 
tions and novelties. 

Apart from the great melodic “pearls” 
such as “Summertime”; “I Got Plenty 
O’ Nuttin’”; “I Loves You, Porgy ”; 
“Bess, You Is My Woman Now”; “ My 
Man’s Gone ™; and “ It Ain’t Necessarily 
So.” how moving are the short episode 
of the strawbery woman (Helen Dowdy) 
and the crab-seller (Ray Yeates), and 


the trio of the three women by the 


JAMES 
HAWTHORNE BEY 
SITS IN ON BONGO WITH THE 
REDISKE QUINTETT. L. to R:: JOE GLASER 
L. NOACK, BEY, M. GEHRENDT, J. REDISKE. 


“SPORTIN’ LIFE” AFTER THE SHOW. CAB CALLOWAY THRILLS : 
THE FANS WITH ONE OF HIS VOCAL INTERPRETATIUND. 
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window in the third act, when the 
police are searching for witnesses. 

The score of “Porgy And Bess” re- 
presents a real meeting ground for 
lovers of jazz, and the adherents of 
opera in its more familiar form. At 
all the performances it was interesting 
to note that the audience consisted of 
people from both camps, sitting side by 
side in the greatest amity, and enjoying 
the show with equal relish. 

The jazz enthusiasts of Berlin un- 
doubtedly had the better part of the 
bargain, but it was after the theatre 
each night when the opera lovers had 
retired to bed! Various members ot 
the cast of “ Porgy And Bess” repeat- 
edly visited “The Bath Tub,” Berlin’s 
best known modern jazz rendezvous. 
For two years the Rediske Quintett 
have been playing their brand of “cool” 
jazz there, and it proved to be the one 
place where the American visitors were 
obviously happy and at ease, and were, 
indeed, in the midst of those who ad- 
mired and understood their great art. 


MUSICAL SOMERSAULTS 


Whenever Leslie Scott sang “I’m In 
‘The Mood For Love,” or “ Night And 
Day,” or Cab Calloway performed in 
his own inimitable way, the whole place 
roared with a storm of approval. No 
less impressive was the response to the 
blues singing of James Hawthorne Bey 
and Helen Dowdy, the latter sometimes 
quite vividly reminiscent of the great 
Bessie Smith. 

Not only in the vocal field did “ Tne 
Bath Tub” patrons get a special thrill, 
but instrumentally as well. Howard 
Roberts, once a trumpeter with Lionel 
Hampton and Lucky Millinder, and 
James Hawthorne Bey on percussion in- 
struments, both gave outstanding per- 
formances. Howard lazily holding his 
trumpet in one hand, meanwhile play- 
ing musical somersaults on it, proved 
an irresistible attraction. So impressive 
was James Bey on the Bongo, playing 
Afro-Cuban rhythm accompaniment to 
his own singing, that the entire place 
was hushed into rapt attention. Even 
the other instrumentalists stopped play- 
ing to listen. 

For “The Bath Tub” guests these 
“ get-togethers ” with such outstanding 
artists and charming people were a real 
joy, and it was a sad time when the 
show came to an end and the artists 
left preparatory to their appearance in 
London. By the time this appears in 
print, many London jazz enthusiasts 
will have seen “Porgy And Bess,” and 
no doubt numbers of them will have 
had the opportunity of making friends 
with members of the cast after the 
show, and perhaps hearing them per- 
form in the more intimate surroundings 
of some of the West End jazz haunts. 

They will find it difficult to assess 
which has made the greater impression 
—the show, or the performers. In 
either event, they all add up to a tre- 
mendous experience. 


DILL 
JONES 


(NO. 21, IN A 
SERIES ON BRITISH 
JAZZ MEN AND 

WOMEN.) 


PUANIST Dill Jones holds a position 

virtually unique in British jazz 
since he is capable of producing music 
acceptable to both traditionalists and 
modernists alike. This is the outcome 
of a solid foundation of musical educa- 
tion started when he was seven yeas 
old in the Breconshire village of Tal 
garth. 

His contact with jazz started with 
his purchase of Fat’s Waller’s record- 
ing of “Flat Foot Floogie ”/“ Pent Up 
In A Penthouse” in 1938. Thus Fats 
became his first great influence, to be 
followed closely by Bix, Jess Stacey, 
Bunny Berigan, Muggsy, and the Con- 
don Mob. It was not until later, how- 
over, that he began to appreciate and 
listen to the work of such coloured 
artistes as Bessie Smith, Louis, Elling- 
ton and Hines, and it is now his con- 
sidered opinion that there is no greater 
jazz pianist than Art Tatum. 


CYMBAL SOLO 


Dill was never intended to become a 
professional musician and at the age 
of 17 started his career in a bank but, 
as he says, “I soon found out that 
bank clerking and jazz didn’t really go 
together. No use trying to balance 
the books with Bud Freeman’s choruses 
on ‘The Eel’ going through your 
head.” His break with the bank came 
in 1942 via the Royal Navy. 

While serving his four years with 
the Senior Service he broadened his 
musical experiences and learned much 
from a blind Portsmouth pianist named 
Bill Cole. He sat in regularly with a 
band at Gillingham, which at that time 
contained Tommy Whittle (tenor); 
Weed McDonald (bs); Arthur Green- 
slade (pno); and Ronnie Verrell (ds); 
all of whom were destined later to 
make names for themselves in the jazz 
and dance music worlds. 

In the seamens’ band at Chatham 
Barracks he played cymbals (taking a 
solo during the playing of the Chinese 
National Anthem) and did “a sort of 
jazz act known as ‘ Dai and Cy’” with 
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(Century Press 


trumpeter Cyril Ellis. 

After coming out of the Navy he 
spent a year at Trinity College of 
Music and played with bands led by 
Carlo Krahmer (he was at the first 
French jazz festival at Nice with this 
group); Derek Neville, Vic Lewis and 
the short lived Kathleen Stobart 
Group. He spent six months “on the 
boats” between this country § and 
America, which gave him his first 
chance to hear the contemporary styled 
American musicians in person. Fol- 
lowing these trips his style changed 
and he became known as one of our 
best modern jazz pianists. He is 
currently playing with the Tony Kin- 
sey Trio and the “Jazz At the Prom” 
unit but has never forsaken his liking 
for the music of the all time “greats.” 


RECORDINGS 


Dill has been almost ignored during 
the last three years by the recording 
companies, which seems a major loss 
to the record buying public. His taste- 
ful improvisations and impeccable 
sense of touch place him at the very 
top of his class. Of those recordings 
he made before becoming a full time 
professional, he thinks his best solo 
is on “Singin’ The Blues” (Esquire 
12-001, by Carlo Krahmer’s Chicagoans). 
He recently cut his first modern style 
session for Esquire with Ronnie Scott 
(“Smoke Gets In Your Eyes,” “ Scott’s 
Expedition,” “Love Me Or Leave Me,” 
“Avalon ”) and it is to be hoped this 
will prove to be the precursor of many 
future sessions. 

A modest and completely sincere 
musician, Dill is still studying hard 
under the tuition of his brother-in-law, 
concert pianist Leonard Cassini, and 
hopes one day to see jazz universally 
recognized as an art form. 

“Blevate jazz to the concert plat- 
form” he says “and you elevate the 
music and the people who play it. 
Jazz is an important art socially as wel: 
as musically. It is the only INTER- 
NATIONAL FOLK MUSIC.” 
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BY accident rather than design, the 

majority of recordings analysed so 
far in this series feature musicians or 
bands which played at New York’s 
“Royal Roost” club, the combined 
Mecca and proving ground of the 1948 
49 modern jazz stars. This month is no 
exception, since I have chosen a record 
made by a group which played a ten 
week engagement at the “Roost” in 
early 1949, and was undoubtedly the 
most universally popular and financially 
successful of modern jazz combinations. 


Charlie Ventura’s band rose to fame 
and popularity during 1948 with their 
recordings for the “National” and 
“ Sittin’ In With” labels. Late in 1948 
(with the relaxing of the Petrillo- 
inspired recording ban) Ventura signed 
a Victor contract. Unfortunately, H.M.V. 
have seen fit to release only four of the 
resulting sides here, of which “Ha™ 
(D9-VB-2313-1A)/“ High On An Open 
Mike” (D9-VB-2310-1A) on H.M.V. 
B.9922 are the best. 


BOP FOR ALL 


Ventura’s policy and, indeed. the bye- 
line under which the group’s music was 
presented, is summed up in the words 
“Bop for the people.” With melodic 
themes framing melodic variations 
presented in a smooth and musicianly 
way, Ventura won the acclaim of both 
the public and discerning listeners with 
little or no pandering to “ commercial- 
ism,” the bad ogre of jazz from the 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 
also complete stock of popular 
and classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 
Each parcel inspected and 
carefully packed 


AGATE & CO. 


183, STOKE NEWINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16. 
(Est. 1869) 


By ALUN MORGAN 


collector’s view point, but the bread 
and butter of most jazzmen. 


Ventura, a tenor sax graduate of the 
swing school, out of the Gene Krupa 
band, surrounded himself with top-line 
young modern-styled musicians ; Conte 
Candoli, ex-Herman trumpeter, with a 
beautiful tone and execution; Boots 
Mussulli, ex-Kenton alto saxist (doubl- 
ing baritone with Ventura); Benny 
Green (the only non-white member). 
the best of the modern trombonists . 


CHARLIE VENTURA 


Listens witn approval to penny 
Green, the great trombonist. 


Ed Shaughnessy, probably the greatest 
of the white “bop” drummers; Red 
Mitchell, solid but driving bass with a 
big round tone, and Roy Kral, a pianist 
also identified (together with his wife, 
Jackie Cain) with the wordless scat 
style of singing. so often the bug-bear 
of modern jazz to non-modernistic ears. 
Kral and Cain set a stamp of origin- 
ality on the Ventura group with their 
“instrumental voice ” theme statements, 
the precursor of Ventura’s “ Bop Cats ” 
vocal grouv (Ventura, Candoli, Green) 
formed after Kral and Cain left. 


CANDOLI ARRANGEMENT 


Both the sides under review were 
recorded on September 30th, 1949, when 
Dave McKenna had replaced Kral at 
the piano. “High On An Open Mike,” 
with a chord sequence generally simi- 
lar to that of “I May Be Wrong,” was 
written by Ventura and arranged in 
this instance by Candoli. It consists of 
six 32 bar choruses, the first of which is 
devoted to the theme sung “ instrument- 
ally” by Betty Bennett with the band 
backing her vocal. Shaughnessy’s 
brushes patter away on his side-drum 
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RETROSPECTION 


while Candoli’s muted trumpet is ob- 
vious in the ensemble. At the beginning 
of the second chorus (the trombone 
solo) Shaughnessy changes from side 
drum to crash cymbal and the fluid 
rhythm section provides a wonderful 
backing for Green's smooth-as-satin 
muted trombone. I can do no better 
than refer the reader to Raymond 
Horricks’ fine article on Benny Green 
in the April issue of Jazz Journal this 
year. The last sentence... “he has 
been the most singular trombone dis- 
covery of recent years” is well borne 
out by his fine work on this record. 

After the trombone solo comes 16 
bars of Mussulli’s Parkerish alto, fol- 
lowed by 16 bars of Condoli’s beauti- 
fully articulated trumpet. The point 
about the modern style drummer filling 
in the gaps in the soloist’s line is well 
demonstrated at about bar 9 of Condoli’s 
solo (bar 25 of the 3rd chorus of the 
performance). A short break in the 
trumpet solo is filled in quickly and 
effectively by Shaughnessy’s polite but 
driving drums. 


BIG BAND SOUND 


Ventura takes a chorus in his ™ boot- 
ing” style, playing with tremendous 
swing. At the end of the chorus, 
Shaughnessy’s bass drum beats rock him 
into a second chorus in the uninhibited 
style of the jam session—but the re- 
semblance ends there. Candoli’s well 
written score brings in the big ensemble 
sound (achieved with only three melody 
instruments) behind the tenor to paint 
a pleasant descending harmonic pic- 
ture. 

The last eight bars of this chorus are 
a reiteration of the main theme phrase. 
once again sung by Betty Bennett, and 
the performance closes with a_ short 
coda. 


Unfortunately space does not permit 
me to dwell at any length on the re- 
verse, “ Ha” (a Ventura-Mussulli com- 
position) beyond saying that it pos- 
sesses a 32 bar chorus with the first 
devoted to the theme sung by the Bop 
Cats. Chorus 2 is Boots Mussulli on 
alto, number 3 is split between the 
lyrical trumpet of Candoli, and Green’s 
trombone (open here). Chorus 4 and 
the first half of 5 is Ventura’s tenor, 
backed in part by the ensemble with 
Mussulli on baritone sax. The second 
half of chorus 5 consists of a middle 
8 by McKenna’s Al Haig-influenced 
piano and a return to the main theme 
statement Sy the vocal group. 
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PREACHIN’ 
THE BLUES 


By 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


O one who has studied blues and 
spirituals extensively, can fail to 
be impressed by the wonderful poetic 
content of these folk songs. In my case 
it was almost entirely due to these 
Negro ballads (to use the word in its 
widest sense) that I became aware of 
poetry for the first time. This awaken- 
ing was of major importance in my 
life, and one of my greatest joys of the 
winter months is to sit by a blazing 
fire with a book of poems. With the 
dark evenings approaching as I write, 
my thoughts turn inevitably to the 
quieter and less active pleasures of 
life. This month I would like to devote 
the column to the poetry that can be 
found in Negro song. The following 
month I intend to take the subject fur- 
ther and deal with jazz poetry in 
general. 


Robert Gretton, a great folk song en- 
thusiast, who is living close to me, has 
written much regarding the poetic con- 
tent of the blues, and has kindly lent 
me some of his material for this brief 
survey. Gretton has written: ‘“ The 
poetry of the American Negro songs is 
a thread running through the early 
songs, blues, and ballads: it extends to 
the cities, where although a little frayed, 
it remains intact, and will continue to 
do so until the poetic tradition of the 
songs is forgotten or ignored. It is a 
tragedy that the songs have almost 
been ignored by the editors of antholo- 
gies. Despite the inclusion by W. H. 
Auden of ‘John Henry’ and other 
songs, it remains for an enterprising 
editor to collect the songs and form 
them into an anthology which might 
well rank with the standard works of 
today. I do not imply that the songs 
should be read and not heard: indeed. 
I feel that despite the large number cf 
records being produced today, the songs 
will become a comvanion to Child.” 


Mr. Gretton would be the first to 
agree that to get the full beauty of the 
verse these songs should be sung, for 
no amount of reading will give the 
full enjoyment. However, I believe that 
fhese poems (for such I will call them) 
are equal to the best of our modern 
writing. To quote Robert Gretton 


once again: “In a clear and concise 
way, the Negro achieves that which 
has almost disappeared—the ability to 
tell a story with the minimum of words; 
to assemble words to form beauty in 
sound; and to construct a poem com- 
parable in structure to the English and 
Scottish ballads.” 


I think one of the most impressive 
pieces I have ever heard is on a Library 
of Congress recording. Sin-Killer Grif- 
fin, a Negro prison chaplain, is preach- 
ing a sermon. To hear Griffin preach 
is a great experience, but I think as a 
poem (an utterly spontaneous poem) 
it can stand on its own. Here then is 
an extract from the sermon by Sin- 
Killer Griffin :— 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


Photo) «Century Press 


When he appeared at the Royal 
Festival Hall. 
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I seen the little stars, great God that was there; 

They remembered Jesus when He struck on the 
anvil of time. 

And the little stars began to show their beautiful 
ray of light, 

And the stars recognized their Maker dying on 
the cross; 

Each little star leaped out of its silver orvpit, 

Come to make the funeral torches of a datk 
and unbenointed world. 

It got so dark until the men who was puttin’ 
Jesus to death, 

They said they could feel the darkness in their 
fingers. 

Great Godamighty, they were so close to 3ne 
another, 

And it was so dark they could feel one anotter. 

They could hear one another talk, but they 
couldn’t see each »the-. 

I heard one of the centurions say, 

** Sholy, sholy, this must be the Son of Gd.” 


Sin-Killer Griffin is also responsible 
for this fine spiritual (likewise recorded 
for the Library of Congress at Darring- 
ton State Farm, Texas) :— 


. « Galeston) with a sea-wall 
To keep the water down, 
But the high tide from the ocean 
Washed the water over the town. 
Chorus: 
Wasn’t that a mighty storm! 
Oh, wasn’t that a mighty storm with water! 
Wasn’t that a mighty storm, 
That blew the people away! 
Their trumpet gave them warning, 
You'd better leave this place.’’ 
They never thought of leaving 
Till death looked them in the face. 
The trains they were loaded 
With people leaving town. 
The tracks gave way from the ocean. 
The trains they went on down, 
Death like a cruel master, 
As the wind began to blow, 
Rode out on a train of horses, 
Said, ‘‘ Death, let me go.”’ 
Now Death, in 1900— 
That was fifteen years ago— 
You throwed a stone at my mother. 
With you she had to go. 
Now Death, your hands is icy, 
You've got them on my knees. 
You done carried away my mother, 
Now come back atter me. 
The trees fell on the island, 
The houses give away. 
Some people strived and drownded, 
Some died most every way. 
The sea it began rolling, 
The ships could not land. 
I heard the captain crying, 
Please save a drownding man.’’ 


When we turn to the blues, we find a 
wealth of great material from which 
to draw, in fact to pick only a few 
examples, is an almost impossible task 
.. . the store is indeed, rich. 


The great singer Leroy Carr (of 
whom I have written much in these 
pages) was responsible for many lovely 
songs; his blues were noteworthy both 
for their lyrical and melodic content. 
The famous “How Long, How Long 
Blues” is too well known for quota- 
tion, but I would like to print a few 
stanzas from the equally fine “In The 
Evening.” The version I am using 1s 
the one sung by Big Bill Broonzy on 
the Vogue Long Playing “Broonzy Al- 
bum Vol. 1.” This differs slightly from 
the 78 r.p.m. rendition issued in this 
country, extra verses have been added. 

In the evenin’, in the evenin’, Mama 
When the sun goes down. 

In the evenin’ Darlin’ 

I declare, when the sun goes down, 
Yes, it’s lonesome, it’s so lonesome, 


I declare, when the one you love is not 
around. 


When the sun goes down. 
Last night I was layin’ sleepin’ 
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And I declare I was sleepin’ all by myself. 
Last night, I was layin’ sleepin’ darlin’ 
And I declare I was sleepin’ all by myself. 
Yes. but the one I am really in love with, 
I declare, she was sleepin’ some place else. 
When the sun go down . ; 

The blues continues with these final 
stanzas : 

Now goodbye all sweethearts and pals, 
Yes, 1 declare I'm goin’ away, 

I may be back to see you ‘gin, 

Little girl, some old rainy day, 

Yes, in the evenin’, in the evenin’, 

I declare, when the sun go down, 

When the sun go down. : 

There is a fine blues sung by Lonnie 
Johnson (to give an example of a city 
singer’s contribution to the art of the 
blues). The blues I have chosen is 
Johnson’s “Heart of Iron.” 

You ran away with that man, what did he do to 
you? 

You ran away with that man, what did he do to 
you? 

Now your money’s all gone 

And he’s got no use for you. 

Poor little me, I worked for you just like a slave, 

Poor little me, I worked for you just like a slave, 

You couldn't find nothin’ to quit me for 

And you're tryin’ to put me in my lonesome grave. 

I gave you my money to waste when I needed 
shoes on my feet 

I gave you money to waste when I needed shoes 
on my feet. 

Tell me, how in the world could you do, 

Those rotten things to me? 

Baby, I gave you my love. 
silver’n gold, 

Baby, I gave you my love, 
silver’n gold, 

How could you have the heart, 

To destroy my soul? 

Baby, I love you, but you've got a heart of iron, 

Baby, I love you, but you've got a heart of iron, 

I believe if your mother was dyin’, 

You'd be laughin’ instead of cryin’. 

A close study of the great singers, 
such as Blind Lemon Jefferson, Blind 
Blake and Robert Johnson, will reveal 
many wonderful songs and lyrics. Jeffer- 
son in particular was a singer who had 
much original] material of lasting value 
to the collector. It is a thousand pities 
that the recording of many of his fine 
blues was so very poor. Added to this 
is the great rarity of his discs. The 
Tempo company have given us some 
of his very best work, and it is to be 
hoped that Ron Davies will continue 
to unearth such items. He is earning 


even gave you my 


even gave yOu my 


MONTHLY 


ON THE 


“THEY'VE GONE DISGUSTINGLY COMMERCIAL OF LATE....” 


the gratitude of all true folk-song col- 
lectors. 

The ability of the Negro to express 
himself poetically is not confined to 
song: in conclusion I would like to 
quote the following lines. It is a blues 
singer (I think, Big Bill Broonzy) ex- 
plaining just what the blues means to 
him. The poetry contained in this ex- 
tract will be obvious to everyone. 

Some people say the blues is a cow ‘want to 
see a calf, but I don’t say it like that; I say it’s 
a man that’s got a companion an’ she turn him 


down—things like that happens, you know—and 
that’s where I get the blues from. When I want 


I wanna see her bad, an’ 
I can’t find her—that 


to see my baby, an’ 
somethin’ happens an’ 
gives me the blues... . 
TAILPIECE 

“The concert is a prelude to this 
season’s JATP tour, which will feature 
drum battles between Gene Krupa and 
Buddy Rich, and trumpet duels between 
Charlie Shavers and Roy Eldridge.” 
(News item in the Melody Maker). We 
are at least spared the horror of drum 
battles and trumpet duels in this coun- 
try. You should be grateful for small 
mercies ! 


*” Send 6d. in Stamps for New Complete Catalogue listing 
over 300 records 


LP. SERIES (29/6d. inc. Tax) 
ZOOT SIMS QUARTET 
Swinging/it had to be you/Trotting/I wonder 
who/My Silent love/Jane-O/Dancing in the 


dark/Memories of you. 20-002 
REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET MELODY MAKE 
Undecided/Beat the clock (Poll Winners, 1952) 
ALAN CLARE (Piano) Up the Poll (Takes 2 & sineataad Year (Takes 
m all in one 2 & 4) 20-001 
aske 
10-257 
ERROL GARN LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND 
HIS RHYTHM Sax-O-Be-Bop/On the sunny side of the street 10-252 
RONNIE 10-256 VIC LEWIS AND HIS AMERICAN JAZZMEN 
“we SCOTT QUARTET/QUINTET Tiger Rag/Leaders Headache Blues : 10/251 
e me or leave me/Scott’s Expedition 10-255 JAMES MOODY AND HIS COOL CATS 
MUTT CAREY'S NEW YORKERS Love walked in/Good deal 10-250 
Slow Drivin’ (Parts 1 & 2) ities SONNY STITT—BUD POWELL QUARTET 
DIZZY GILLESPIE’S QUINTET a chance on love 10-249 
Just one more chance/Cocktails for two 10-253 Deep Purple/All yours 10-248 
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SETTLED 
Dear Sirs, 

I agree that “ Modern Jazz” is a mis- 
nomer, as Mr. Taylor of Sutton Coldfield 
points out in the August issue, but if 
we call it “Bop” and stop drawing 
comparisons between it and traditional 
jazz all arguments on the subject will 
be rendered void. Personally, I like 
both types of music. 

With regard to the revivalist groups : 
would Mr. Taylor refuse to go to an 
Alfred Cortot Chopin concert on the 
same grounds? There is only one jazz. 
What would Mr. Taylor have our bands 
play? 

Incidentally, the best of our tradition- 
alists play jazz with a decidedly English 
flavour, which is as it should be.—I. R. 
GRIFFITHS, Wednesfield, Staffs. 

* * * 
THE ‘BOYD’ FOR S.T.! 
Dear Sirs, 

Was your reviewer nodding when he 
wrote in the September issue that a 
certain clarinettist had a tone so bad 
that it was “almost Senterish”? Had 
he spun a record by that “ jazzologist 
supreme” in the last twenty years ? 

You may say what you like, as I have 
done, about the bold Boyd’s style, but 
his tone. when he was not indulging in 
some farmyard tricks, was strong and, 
I consider, pleasing. It does not differ 
greatly from that of several players 
who were fortunate enough to have 
some jazz sense—a great pity he lacked 
that, I feel. 

Perhaps you were thinking of Fess 
Williams, or that guy McLennon ?— 
BOB FAIRLEY, Edinburgh. 

(Reader Fairley is right, or nearly so. 
Actually it was 50 years’ ago that I last 
played a Senter, not 20. However, 1 
have now rectified that mistake, ana 
must agree that Mr. Senter’s tone is 
indeed strong—as strong as the farm- 
yard to which he alludes, in fact. S.T.) 

* * 
NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS 
Dear Sirs, 

The personnel given by Rex Harris 
for the New Orleans Wanderers records 
is not likely to be of any use to L. A. C. 
Hirst or anybody else as it is inaccurate. 
If Rex Harris listens to these sides h2 
will find that there is no drummer. Also 
the alto sax player is not Stomp Evans 
but almost certainly Joe Walker who 
played with Lil Armstrong at the 
Dreamland Cafe at the time these sides 
were recorded. The correct personnel 
is Mitchell, co; Kid Ory, tb; Johnny 
Dodds, cl; probably Joe Walker, alto 
(and cl on “Too Tight”); Lil Armstrong, 
pno; and Johnny St Cyr, bjo—ERIC 
TOWNLEY, Kenilworth. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


BRIAN ON BLUES 
Dear Sirs, 

Reader Ron Staley admits in his 
article on Bessie Smith that he has not 
heard certain blues singers. May I be 
allowed a little space to guide him 
should he encounter them ? 


He should be thankful that he has 
never heard Lillie Delk Christian—even 
with Armstrong on eight of her records, 
her own contributions thereto are noth- 
ing short of horrible. Without Arm- 
strong, and with Artie Starks or Jimmie 
Noone, she is totally unbearable, since 
she gives neither clarinettist a chance 
to show their abilities. I am sure that 
Mr. Staley would not want to hear Lulu 
Whidby (I think not “Whitby’”) a 
second time, and Rosa Henderson, 
though occasionally capable of some fair 
work, usually behaves as an ordinary 
cabaret artist of the period, and I never 
heard a Negress drop h’s like she does 
on Oriole 1006 ("Ere comes my baby, 
don’t she look ’ot?”) Ma Rainey, of 
course, is an entirely different matter, 
though her chief handicap is poor re- 
cording. Get a mint Paramount (yes, 
such things do exist, and they don’t cost 
the earth, either) preferably a _ pre- 
electric one for clarity, and revel in the 
moving voice of the First Lady of the 
Blues. 


Josie Miles (not Mills) is a fair singer, 
but her only record to have reached my 
turntable is a Gennett I found in New 
Orleans, rather the worse for wear. I 
think Bertha Hill is a matter of taste. 
She had a powerful, hard-timbre voice, 
but she phrased well and understood 
her idiom thoroughly. I have several 
sides by her; I don’t regard them as 
prime favourites, but they are really 
the blues. But Mr. Staley has touched 
a soft spot in mentioning Sippie 
Wallace. This stupendous artiste re- 
corded pro-electrically with superb 
diction, something not always to be 
said of Ma Rainey or Bessie Smith, and 
her voice was rich and full. Her verses 
are sheer poetry, especially in ‘“ Bed- 
room Blues” (Okeh 8439, on which she 
is accompanied by Hersal Thomas and 
what must be King Oliver), and her 
“Special Delivery Blues” (Okeh 8328) 
is in the upper reaches of the topmost 
bracket, along with Bessie’s best and 
the greatest Raineys, Coxes and Mar- 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
Stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 
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FROM YOU 


garet Johnsons (who also did some fine 
stuff on Okeh, of course. Her reedy 
voice reminds me of Bechet’s or Dodds’ 
clarinet, and anything doing that is all 
right with me!).—_BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, 
Herts. 


* * * 
RUSHES OF BLUSHES 


Dear Sirs, 

I felt I must write and tell you how 
much I always enjoy reading Jazz 
Journal. I have been collecting jazz 
records for a long time now, and also 
have a good sized jazz library. I sub- 
scribe to musical publications all over 
Europe and America, but consider your 
magazine the superior of the lot. It 
always strikes an unbiased balance 
between the modern and _ traditional 
fields, and is full of good articles and 
good photographs. 


You will probably be interested to 
know that Jazz Journal is becoming 
more popular in Sweden with every 
issue-—BERT REHNBERG, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 

* * 


Dear Sirs, 

As a very lonely collector, may I be 
allowed a little space in your columns 
to insert a plea for some contact in this 
jazz void ? 

Would any traditional jazz enthu- 
siasts who may be hiding out in the 
Wye Valley or Gloucester area please 
write, call or telephone ? 


I would be more than pleased to hear 
from them.—W. J. TURNER, Bishops- 
wood Post Office, Ross-on-Wye. 

* 


T’AIN’T COLD 
Dear Sirs, 

Perspiring freely, I am getting my 
teeth into a new Jazz Club type show 
to go on the air in the near future. It 
will be 30 mins. Bop and Traditional, 
and I’m desperately short of material. 


I want details of bands; any little 
articles or messages from folks like 
Steve Race, Humphrey Lyttelton, etc., 
in fact, any small contributions or ideas 
to help give the boys something diff- 
erent. We have a very big potential 
audience at present, and very few good 
jazz shows to relieve their monotony. 


Sorry this is such a begging letter, 
but I know that Jazz Journal is read by 
all the boys, and hope that some of 
them will take pity on us and spare a 
few minutes to send on some copy, etc. 

N. A. POWLEY, Hars. 
Forces Broadcasting Service, G.H.Q., 
M.E.L.F. 17. 
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BY 


F you remember Bobby Mickleburgh’s 

fine trombone playing with Freddy 
Randall’s band, you have probably 
already managed to hear his newly- 
formed Bobcats. Those of you who 
haven't can hear them every Sunday at 
the Club Creole, in Gerrard Street, 
where they are now the resident band. 
With a front-line consisting of Bobby 
himself on trumpet, Dave Shepherd on 
clarinet and Pete Hodge on trombone, 
they have already been dubbed a 
“musicians’ band "—a doubtful honour. 
Bands who appeal to their fellow 
musicians seem to have a rough time 
with the fans. 

About two years ago the Dickie 
Hawdon band arrived with what every- 
one prophesied would be a bright future. 
Dickie’s playing was fast becoming 
known in the South; Dan Stevens on 
piano was already acknowledged; and 
Colin Thompson on _ clarinet gave 
promise of good music to come. It was 
a perfect example of a “ musicians 
band.” Their Apex Club struggled along 
for some weeks, and then closed, and 
the band was broken up. The reason ? 
They gave way to the temptation to 
play to each other instead of to the 
audience. Musicians loved it; but 


INSIDE THE “JAZZ PACKAGE” 


Photo) (Century Press 
Kenny Baker and Jimmy Skidmore 
turn on the powerhouse stuff. 


DIARY 


BRIAN MICHOLLS 


THREE OF THE BOBCATS 


Bobby Mickleburgh, Ted Lewis and Pete Hodge. 


whoever heard of a musician paying to 
go into a club’? Let’s hope that the 
Bobcats can please both musicians and 
the paying fans. Pity the poor peasants, 
boys! 

HUMPH FOR KING! 

The Humphrey Lyttelton Show, at the 
Royal Festival Hall, set the seal on what 
must now be an almost unassailable 
position for Humph, as the leader ot 
British traditional jazz. The H.L. fan 
club rivals the N.F.J.O. in membership 
figures. This strong following has been 
built up outside the rest of the jazz 
movement ; probably through the 
relatively large amount of publicity that 
Humph has had in the national press, 
and a lot of hard work by his manager. 
The applause throughout the concer. 
was heavy, though the average fan was 
possibly left feeling that jazz is jazz 
and a rhumba is a rhumba, in spite o1 
the valiant efforts of the Paseo Band 
to prove otherwise. 


MAGNOLIA MAGIC 

Mick Mulligan and his Magnolia Jazz 
Band have been with us for some time 
now; not the same Magnolias, but the 
same Mick Mulligan, and of course the 
same chief Magnolia—George Melly. 
Anyone will tell you that Mick is not 
one of our best trumpet players and, 
as far as playing is concerned, George 
seems to have been limited to some 
occasional solos on Swanee 
yet they have an undoubted ability to 
gather good musicians around them. 
The present group is the best yet, and 
the latest addition, Archie Semple, is 
probably the best jazzman to come into 
the London jazz field this year. 
(American firemen excepted, of course.) 


SHE SINGS IN TUNE 

The arrival of a new girl vocalist is 
a rare enough occurrence to prompt a 
lot of wishful thinking about her ability. 
so I was probably super-critical when I 
went to hear Jo Lennard. In spite of 
that I was impressed; not by what I 
heard, the amplification was normal for 
jazz clubs, i.e., abysmal, but by what 
might be heard through good equip- 
ment. She seemed to have good phras- 
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ing, a fair voice and jazz feeling, and, 
most important, she sings in tune. 
Mike Collier, whose band she is sing- 
ing with, has probably got quite a find. 
Mike’s band has recently taken over 
from Mick Mulligan at the West End 
Jazz Club every Fr.day. This residency 
is quite a break for them. To put it 
into Mike’s own words, “ We’ve been 
skulking around the advertisement 
columns of the musical papers too long.” 


JAZZ PACKAGE 

Harry Morris’s initial promotion at the 
St. Pancras Town Hall proved a notable 
success. Apart from a drop in interest 
during two “novelty ” turns, that could 
not remotely be connected with jazz— 
either ancient or modern—the entire 
show was received with real enthusiasm 
by a near-capacity audience. Every one 
of the musicians appearing responded 
to this encouraging reception, and as 
the evening progressed the jazz became 
hotter, or cooler, depending upon the 
point-of-view. 

It is difficult to single out for praise 
any particular artist from a bill which 
included so many excellent musicians, 
but Kenny Baker, Allan Clare, Jimmy 
Skidmore, Ronnie Scott, Joe Harriet and 
Tommy Pollard were all in top form. 
Ken Wray’s Band made a marked im- 
pression, and an unexpected visitor— 
Cab Calloway—received an enormous 
ovation. During the course of a charm- 
ing speech, Cab said what a pity it was 
that he hadn’t a band with him; a 
sentiment with which the audience was 
clearly one hundred per cent. in agree- 
ment. 

A commendable feature of the entire 
show was the tasteful and varied use 
made of the stage lighting and decora- 
tions. 


DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH 

If you pause before you enter the 
Humphrey Lyttelton office, in Newman 
Street, you'll find yourself next to a 
door marked Morton. Then, if you look 
through the window beside you, you'll 
see a gown shop called Lamont. It 
only Humph’s manager would call him- 
self Ferdinand Dutton, he’d be sitting on 
top of a jazzman’s Mecca. 
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This was too good a chance to miss. 
Walt got up, went over to the sur- 
prised traveller, and introduced him- 
self. He was right; it was indeed the 
drummer of the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band, kazoo and all. Walt called me 
over, and we chatted with Tony Spargo 
for as long as it took us to reach our 
destination. We arranged to see Tony 
later at the Stuyvesant. 


The New York subway is a confusing 
affair to the newcomer ; you put a dime 
in a slot on the turnstile, push through 
without a ticket of any kind, and are 
then entitled to journey anywhere on 
the system for as long as you like. 
It’s just the same on a street-car or 
a bus: you pay your dime to the driver 
(by putting the coin in a_ receptacle 
by the door) and if you want to 
change, you get a transfer ticket and 
can then do so without extra charge. 
I was driven all the way from West 
11th to Rector (at the downtown end of 
Broadway) for my dime on one oc- 
casion, a distance that in England 
would have cost several coppers more. 
The American cost of living, reputed 
to be so fabulously high, is in fact in 
many ways less than ours: cigarettes 
are about ls. 6d. for 20, a bar of 
chocolate that costs us sixpence is but 
fourpence there and, as we have seen, 
subway commuting is anything from 
twopence to a shilling cheaper. 


Once inside the Stuyvesant, we met 
Carl Kendziora, one of those mines of 
information that are only too willing 
to explode into an exciting conversa- 
tion about some new and unheard-of 
Paramount or Gennett subsidiary they 
have just discovered. Carl and I could 
have talked night and day for weeks 
without exhausting each other’s inter- 
ests, even if we exhausted ourselves. 
Walt also introduced me to insurance 
broker Leonard Kunstadt, another ab- 
sorbing conversationalist. Then the 
band broke loose. To begin with, there 
was Muggsy Spanier. He was average. 
Then there was Lou McGarity ; some 
new and uninspiring clarinettist whose 
name I’ve forgotten, Cliff Jackson at 
the piano and Sonny Greer on drums. 
Greer made so much noise that it was 
impossible to hear Jackson’s piano: 
he (Greer) evidently imagined he was 
still playing showcase stuff in a big 
band. Eventually he took a rest, and 
on came Tony Spargo. The change 
was electric. Instead of Sonny Greer 


American Journey 2 


By BRIAN RUST 
(PART 3.) 


playing drums to the accompaniment 
of the jam session, Spargo simply 
rocked the group along with the mini- 
mum of effort, and crowned the pro- 
ceedings with a kazoo solo that put 
Wild Bill Davidson, who had replaced 
Muggsy, to shame. Wild Bill blew 
louder, but he played less good jazz 


TONY SPARGO 


All the way from the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band and still going 
strong. 


in a chorus than Tony Spargo did in 
eight bars. Peanuts Hucko took a turn 
on clarinet, and Bobby Byrne, of all 
people, was there with his trombone. 
At this point I began to lose interest. 
All the hoary old jam session numbers 
trooped out—there they were, “ Royal 
Garden Blues,” “Jazz Me _ Blues,” 
“Sweet Sue,” “The Saints,’—some of 
them twice inside the hour. I con- 
centrated on talking to the men who 
were waiting to go on the stand, paged 
by Bob Maltz. Cecil Scott was there, 
big and amiable, puffing a cigar. “ Did 
you ever record with Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton?” I asked him. “No,” he said... 
“Oh, wait, though. yeah, I did. 
Right here in New York. For Bruns- 
wick’s other label—what do they call 
them?” “You mean Vocalion?” 
“Yeah. Vocalion. We did—maybe—a 
dozen titles.” ‘“ Were they issued? ” 
“As far as I know at least some of 
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EXCLUSIVELY ON 


VOGUE 
RECORDS 


Two great American artists visiting 
Britain during November 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
*V.307 GO TELL IT ON THE 
MOUNTAIN 
GET AWAY JORDAN 
*&V.306 SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT 
1 GAVE UP 
*V.305 | DO, DON'T YOU 
SHALL | MEET YOU OVER 


YONDER? 

V.302 THE LAST MILE OF THE 
WAY 
GLAD SALVATION IS 
FREE 


V.301 SINCE THE FIRE STARTED 
BURNING IN MY SOUL 
IN MY HOME OVER THERE 


Long Playing Record 
MAHALIA JACKSON 
QUEEN OF THE GOSPEL SINGERS 
%& L.D.E.005 
Move On Up a Little Higher, 
1 and 2 
Amazing Grace 
1 Can Put My Trust in Jesus 
Get Away Jordan 
Go Tell it On the Mountain 
Since the Fire Started Burning 
Silent Night, Holy Night 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


Vocal and Guitar 


V.2068—Back Water Blues 
Lonesome Road Blues 
V.2073—In the Evenin’ 
Low Land Blues 
V.2074—John Henry 
Blues in 1890 
V.2075—Big Bill Blues 
Hey Hey Baby 
V.2076--House Rent Stomp 
The Moppin’ Blues 
V.2077—Black, Brown and White 
Feelin’ Low Down 
V.2078—Make My Getaway i 
What I Used To Do 


Indicates new issue available during 
November. 
YOUR DEALER HAS THEM OR CAN 
GET THEM 
Ask him for details of other great 
new issues. 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 8619 
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recall any 
“No-oo, sorry... 
you see, it’s around 1930 that we did 
them. Kinda long time ago.” A pull 
at the cigar. “But we made them. 1 
know that.” 


My next victim was Louis Metcalf 
I was interested to hear why King 
Oliver did not play on “Call Of 
Freaks.” Louis was amazed to think 
anyone still remembered that record. 
“T haven't heard it since we made it.” 
he said. “Is it good?” I assured him 
it was, and that for years his contri- 
bution to it was thought to be Oliver's 
work. He was quietly pleased about 
that. “See, Joe was real sick right 
then,” he said. “He had trouble with 
his teeth. Some days they hurt him 
so he couldn't play at all. So I took the 
session on instead. Excuse me, they 
want me on the stand.” And off he 
went, and proceeded to play some of 
the most inspired trumpet of the even- 
ing. Gus Aiken came in also, and so 
did Bud Freeman, but I had no chance 
to speak to them as I was engrossed 
with Tony Spargo backstage. He chat- 
ted at length, saying that he recalled 
the English tour of 1919 very well. 
From his own account, he evidently 
made more records than previously 
realized. His studio activities were by 


“Do 
names?” Pause. 


you 


no means confined to the O.D.J.B. ses- 
sions, especially after the break-up in 
1924. If anyone can spot that driving 
drumming on the more commercial 
Perfects—Tony remembered he was on 
a lot of Perfect records—that will be 
Spargo in full swing, literally. 
LIQUOR TROUBLE 

From the Stuyvesant, which by then 
was full of jamming musicians and en- 
thusiasts whose keenness was not at 
fault, if their taste was, we went to 
Nick’s. Here we again encountered 
Muggsy, with Darnell Howard sound- 
ing for all the world like Boyd Senter 
as he screeched and giggled through a 


pyrotechnic out-of-tempo coda_ to 
“Someday, Sweetheart.” It brought 
the house down, of course. I nearly 


did the same when ordering the drink 
that was necessary to remain chez 
Nick. I might as well have asked for 
some rare Napoleon brandy as _ the 
cider I rather fearfully suggested to 
the hostile barman. “A lime, then?” 
I ventured, full of trepidation. The 
barman’s face became possessed of a 
demon. “This is a bar, buddy, not a 
drug-store,” he boomed. 

Walt came to my rescue by ordering 
an iced ginger ale (a beverage I abomi- 
nate, iced or otherwise) which he thrust 
into my hand with an injunction to con- 


centrate on the music (?). With true 
British tenacity I struggled with my 
ginger ale, and somehow got it down, 
to the accompaniment of the band’s 
attempt to revive the Bluebird record 
of “Sister Kate.” Muggsy faithfully 
trotted out the same breaks, and re- 
ceived tumultuous acclaim. I turned 
a sleepy and disillusioned eye on Walt, 
who was beginning to wilt visibly 
under the strain, and murmured “ Shall 
we go?” 

On the Sunday, Walt drove with me 
over to Yonkers to spend the evening 
with his friend Dan Mahony. Dan has 
a flat on South Broadway, where he 
has accumulated a huge collection of 
antique wax. He is as volatile and 
exuberant as Walt is quiet and self- 
effacing. I expounded the Monarchy 
and the Victor-Monarchy to Dan and 
Walt, who suggested I should concen- 
frate on the compilation of a Victor 
discography, complete, of the 10-inch 
black series from start to finish. I left 
my files with Dan while I journeyed 
round the South, and it is possible that, 
had we had the time, we could have 
drawn a great deal of mutual satisfac- 
tion from each other’s listings. As it 
was. time only allowed us to skim the 
surface. 


(To be continued) 


REPRODUCING JAZZ 


records. 
pick-ups and include a 


Detailed illustrated leaflets describing 
Prices:— 


R.D. “ Minor” 
R.D. “Baby” 


RECORDS 

Our “ Baby” and *“ Minor ” Amplifiers have been specially 
designed to be able to cope with both old and new 
Both may be used with modern lightweight 
selector switch to give correct 
tonal balance for British, American, and L.P. records. 


will be forwarded post free on request. 


All Long-Playing Jazz Records available by post. 
ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO. (Dept. ‘‘J’’). 
“RODEVCO HOUSE,” 116, BLACKHEATH ROAD, 
GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E.10. 
(Telephone: TIDeway 1723) 


both Amplifiers 


£11 Os. Od. 
£21 Os. Od. 


THE CONRAD PRESS 
L 1 MM 1 T E D 


new record 
index, 
loose-leaf 
retailing 
at 
inc. tax. 


193 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON SWI SLO 6151 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free. 


For your 


Jazz Cibrary 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— SHEET MUSIC— 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 
3 - 3/- 


” ” ” ” 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’'s only Jazz 
Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
11/3 per year. 
Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


Special 


THE SECOND LINE, 

Published intermittently by 
Jazz Club. 

Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which in- 
cludes copies of THE SECOND LINE as and 
when issued. 

Trial Copy—1/9 post free. 


New Orleans 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues, Buddy Bol- 
den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 

Home is in a Southern Town. 
3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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HARRY DAWSON ENTERPRISES 
proudly present 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


The World’s Greatest Gospel Singer 


MAX JONES (Daily Mirror and Melody Maker) writes: — 
** Appropriately, Mahalia Jackson has been acclaimed the greatest Negro singer. . . . The majestic interpretation on her records 
is strikingly original.” 
PETER LESLIE (Daily Herald) writes: — 
“The soaring beauty and extraordinary tone of Mahalia Jackson's great voice have earned her the undisputed title of “* Queen 
ot the Gospel Singers."’ and her songs build up to a pitch that leaves you unprepared to listen afterwards to any but the 
greatest musicians.”* 


English Appearances during her European Tour 


8th Nov. B.B.C. Jazz Club. 14th Nov. Victoria Hall, Hanley, 
7.15 p.m. 
9th Nov. Cambridge (afternoon) ; 15th Nov. Royal Albert Hall, 
Oxford (evening). : 7.30 p.m. 


(only London appearance ) 
16th Nov. Guildhall, Southampton 
llth Nov. De Montfort Hall. (afternoon) ; 

Leicester, 7.15 p.m. Alma, Luton (evening). 


BOOK YOUR TICKETS AT CONCERT HALLS NOW (OR AGENTS) 


10th Nov. Town Hall, Cheltenham. 


JAMES ASMAN 
and 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


We are pleased to welcome, as manager of our record department, JIM 
ASMAN ... well known critic, writer... till now the secretary of the 
National Federation of Jazz Organizations. Jim brings with him the 
benefit of fifteen years of jazz interest ... he is ready to cater for all your 
‘wants’ be they traditional, modern, swing .. . in fact, if it’s jazz 
music you need . .. Jim Asman has the records. Pay him a visit this 
week... 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 
52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


TEMple 2315 
The Jazz Store in the Heart of Condon 
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Do you live in the following areas ? 


LONDON 


NOTTINGHAM 


BOURNEMOUTH 


LEEDS 


CROYDON 


MANCHESTER 


LIVERPOOL 
GLASGOW 


Then you’re lucky! For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and, what’s more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. If he doesn’t 


. . tell us about him. And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Tempo Record Shop, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, S.W.7. 


Rolo Radio, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 


Vogue Record Shop, 
100, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Product, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


x 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


MANCHESTER 


Collet’s Manchester Bookshop 
Limited, 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH, S.E.18. 


Telephone : WOOlwich 3631 
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JAZZ RECORDS WANTED 
Any Quantity, Any Time, Armstrong, Bechet, Parker, Dodds, Konitz, 


Oliver, Miles... in fact anything of Jazz interest... send lists or call. 


JAZZ RECORDS FOR SALE 
All the new issues... plenty of secondhand dises ... large stock of rare 
and foreign issues 


JAZZ BOOKS WANTED 
Anything... new or old... Best prices paid 


JAZZ BOOKS FOR SALE 
We stock all the jazz books... British and American 


JAZZ MAGAZINES 


All the leading British and American magazines available from us 


JAZZ PARCELS 


Records, books, magazines . . . sent to any part of the world 


JAZZ DEPARTMENT 
Personally supervised by Jimmy Asman... open Monday to Saturday 
from 9.30 to 5.45. Call this week. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315 
The Jazz Store in the Heart of London 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5,-. Bold tvpe. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
DANCE MUSIC. Principal 
Ivor Mairants says: ‘‘Ensure 
a successful all-round training 
in instrumental and vocal 
musicianship under Britain’s 
greatest teachers.”’ Send for 
free prospectus to C.S.D.M.. 
15, West Street, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3373/4. 
Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 
obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 
Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


One year subscriptions; Down- 
beat, 43/-: Metronome, 32/- 
American Record Guide, 25. -: 
etc. Hobson, 79, Southbrook 
Road, Exeter. 

A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
PICKUP magazine — 


ing. 

many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 


Jazz Journal. 


Hand-made RECORD 
CABINETS — mahogany or 
walnut—to hold 600 records. 
Other sizes made to order. 
From £11 each. Box 1015, 
Jazz Journal, or phone 
Wimbledon 0237. 

PORTABLE MAGNETIC 
Tape and Wire Recorders for 
hire. Dubbing from tape or 
wire to disc. Mobile record- 
ing, tape or disc. Compre- 
hensive repair service. The 


Magnegraph Recording Ser- 
vices, 1, Hanway Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tel. : 


Langham 2156. 
DECCALIAN tor sale. Two- 
speed with Standard and LP 


heads, £27; Grampian 12in. 
1S ohm Speaker. Thomson, 
112, Alcester Road, South 
Birmingham 14. HIGhbury 
1314. 

WANTED — DANCERS 
who cannot JIVE. Obtain 
more enjoyment from your 


jazz by learning to dance to 
your favourite records. Eve 
Tynegate-Smith Dance Studio, 
15, Baker Street, W.1. Wel- 
beck 7007. Lessons any time, 
any day. Evening classes. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Kate: 3d. per word 


Minimum 


5/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 


Jazz iscords for sale. Good condition. 


S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace. Buckhurst Hill. Essex. 
FOR SALE. Armstrong, Ellington, 


Waller—Mainly deletions—Foreign Labels 
—LPs (Bunk Johnson) etc.—New—Excel- 
lent records only. Stamp for lists. Box 


1012, Jazz Journal. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 


Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 
FOR SALE—jazz records and maga- 


zines—some rarities—state wants or send 
for list. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Road, 
Higher Compton, Plymouth. 


Many deletions, rarities. S.A.E. 
Wadley, 6. Chiltern 


JAZZ. 
for list. 
N.W.2. 


Records for sale and trade. 
and = Transcriptions. 
modern record cabinet. W. 
106, Cambridge Street, Norwich. 


LP’s FOR SALE—Morton solos 
Panorama J2in. Ex, 45/-. Noone Bruns 


wick New 35/-. Hines Mercury New 30/-. 


Cook, 72, Torcross Road, Ruislip Manor. 


DISPOSING rare Jazz Collection. 
many Personalities, Nobles, Jazz bargains. 


S.A.E. whichever list—Hector Stewart, 6, 


Gt. Cumberland Mews, W.1. 


Gardens, 


Jazz, Blues 
Wanted — Large 
H. Warren, 


Jazz 


Also 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz. Swing. 


or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 


home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street. London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


12-inch Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
Columbias wanted. E condition. Write 
stating titles and price. Box 1010, Jazz 
Journal. 


Smith — CoA. 3898, 
3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas, Uhlandstr. 52, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. 


WANTED — Bessie 


WANTED. — Music Hall, Musical 
Comedy Personality recordings. 
Reasonable condition and prices only.— 
Box 1007, Jazz Journal. 


WANTED. —- Armstrong and __ tradi- 
tional jazz on L.P. recordings. Also few 
early 78 r.p.m. Armstrongs on Parlo- 
phone. Good prices paid.—Blick. 96, 
High Street. Wimbledon, London, S.W. 


WANTED.—Early piano ragtime on 
European labels only. G condition. Box 
1011, Jazz Journal. 


Rodgers records wanted on 
and Australian Zonophone, 
American Victor and Bluebird, Indian 
H.M.V. and Twin. Details please to 
George Tye. 47, Holbrook Way, Bromley. 
Kent. 


Jimmie 
English 


SINATRA. American and Australian 
records by Frank Sinatra wanted, includ- 
ing LPs and V discs. Also American 
music magazines.  Cartmill, 2, Colin- 
bridge Park, Whitewell, Glengormley. 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 


For all your 


PRINTING 


Let us Quote 


As Printers of this Journal we can 


SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


MANN & CO. 
79, Gt. Titchfield St., London. W.1 


Telephone : MUSEUM 1472 


Box No. counts as two words 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE 
BAND — Every Wednesday— 
“White Hart,’’ Southall, 7.45 
—10.30. Buses 120, 83 & 105. 
Trolley Buses 607. 


TAZ 2 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
King Alfred,’’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Fridays 7.30 p.m. 
with George Webh’s Dixie- 
landers and Neva Raphaello. 
Sundays 7.30 p.m. with Mike 
Daniels and his Band, Fred 
Hunt Boogie trio. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, **White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 


AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. of 
FREDDY RANDALL and 
his Band. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings, Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars $.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124, Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondays-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘“‘Bear and _ Staff,” 
Charing Cross Road (next 


Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 


ERIC SILK'S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. _Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 


Essex. 


SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 
for West Londoners — 
Locarno Jazz Club, ‘‘Via- 
duct.’’ Hanwell, W.7. Dance 
or listen—LOCARNO JAZZ 
BAND. Members 1/6d. 


GREEN JAZZ 
Sundays & 
287, 


WwooD 
CLUB-—Meetings 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 
High Road, Wood Green. 


CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 
clude your Club’s activities in 
the above column, and enlarge 
your membership. 


’ than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. “a 
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és AND HIS BAND 
anager : 64, Newman St.” 
Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 586! 


MAINTAINING A FINE TRADITION 


The Albemarle Jazz Band 


Manager: DON SHORT, 14 OAK AVENUE, 
HESTON, MIDDLESEX. 


EUROPE’S GREATEST JAZZ ATTRACTION 


Christie Brothers Stompers 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB — MELODISC RECORDS 


WILCOX ORGANISATION LTD. 
4, Earlham St, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4 


THE SAINTS 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKrernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


Justdaszl 


The Locarno Jazz Band 
MANAGER: MO BROWN 
53 MARLBOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
SOUthall 3226 


Freddy Randall 
BAND his 


, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 
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SOCIETY 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


After some unavoidable delay in repressing we 


should like to remind collectors that 


THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 


by REX HARRIS 


(of “Pelican Jazz’? fame) 


is once again available through 


your usual dealer 


This interesting and informative narrative, in which 
Mr. Harris illustrates and underlines his subject by 
means of selected recorded excerpts, makes a perfect 
introduction to jazz music and no collection is complete 
without it. 


Five 10 in. records, S1-A to S5-A, 
price 32/33d 


(automatic couplings only.) 


TR 


We also announce once again an up-to-date reprint 


of our complete catalogue which, we venture to claim, 


is the best value on your jazz counter to-day, providing 
as it does full details of personnels and places and 


dates of recording. The October releases of KID ORY, 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON, etc., are included, us 
are all the famous JAZZMAN BRITISH issues. 


Price 3d. 


per copy 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


AND L.P. 
RADIOGRAMS 


EVERYTHING PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 

IFOR THE TELEVISION 

RADIO 


ACCESSORIES 
AND SHEET MUSIC 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


HESS Y’S 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, |. 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 CLOSED SATURDAY 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 

Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 
all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


in 


London: Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street. 


London, W.1 


London, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO.. LTD., 3-5 Barrett Street, 
Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 
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